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CHAP. . 

Birth of Philip Maldegrave — Cha- 
racter of his father —Death of bis 
Mother — Educated at the gram- 


mar-ſchool at Worceſter — His ju be- 


nile fludies—Contratts an acquain- 
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Pair Waben aw th tranſac- 
tions of whoſe life we are now about 
to relate, was born in the city of 
Woreeſter. He was the ſon of Mr. 
Vor. I. B Thomas 
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Thomas Waldegrave, who had re- 


ſided ſome years at Worceſter with- 
out engaging in any profeſſion, be- 
ing rather of an indolent temper, and 
Having inherited a ſmall fortune from 
his father, who had acquired a de- 
cent competency by carrying on the 
trade of a goldſmith in the city of 
London. But this fortune had been 
reduced by the want of economy, 
and of good management, in . Mr. 
Thomas Waldegrave, who was negli- 


gent in his expences, and did not 


take care to employ his money to the 
beſt advantage . ſo that his income 
was little more than barely adequate 
to the neceſſary expences of himſelf 
and his family. 

PHILIT WALDEGRAVE had the 
misfortune to loſe his mother, who 
was a woman much reſpected for 
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her excellent qualities, before he 
was quite ſeven years of age. After 
his mother's death, he was chiefly 
under the care of a female relation, 
who lived with his father under the 
character of houſekeeper. He was 
early diſtinguiſhed by the ſpright- 
lineſs of his temper, and the vivacity 
of his imagination; and diſcovered 
a conſiderable thirſt for knowledge, 
and deſire of information, This 
was encouraged by his father, who, 
though not a learned man, had a 
taſte for reading, and had a tolerable 
collection of Engliſh books, but 
among which books of entertainment 
rather too much preponderated. 
Theſe naturally excited the attention 
of young Waldegrave, who ſoon be- 
came well read in Don Quixote, Ro- 
binſon Cruſoe, Gil Blas, the Arabian 
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Nights Entertainments, and Gulli- 
ver's Travels. 

WHEN he was nine years of age, 
having been previouſly taught writ- 
ing and arithmetic, he was ſent to the 
free-{chool- at Worceſter, where he 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf among his 
ſchool-fellows, and made a conſider- 
able progreſs in grammatical know- 
ledge. The goodneſs of his memory 
enabled him to retain the rules of 
grammar, and the acuteneſs of his 
underſtanding aſſiſted him to com- 
prehend and to apply them. But he 
was ſometimes indolent and inatten- 
tive, and ſometimes preferred plea- 
ſurable amuſements to the drudgery 
of poring over Lilly; though his ac- 
quiſitions, upon the whole, were great- 
ly ſuperior to thoſe of the generality 
of his ſchool-fellows, PI 

Tux 
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Tux tranſactions of the Roman 
hiſtory, and the characters of the he- 
roes and illuſtrious men which it ex- 
hibited, afforded him great delight. 
Witli the Grecian hiſtory he did not 
become ſo well acquainted, during his 
continuance at the ſchool at Worceſ- 

er; but of ſome of the, celebrated 
Greeks, and the tranſactions of their 
hiſtory, he acquired a degree of 
knowledge, by the aſſiſtance of Juſtin 
and Cornelius Nepos, and from an. 
Engliſh tranſlation of Plutarch, in 
the poſſeſſion of his father, and which 
he repeatedly peruſed during the 
ſchool vacations. 


Hts progreſs in the Lain Claſſics 
was conſiderable. He was extreme- 
ly pleaſed with the wit, and the lu- 
xuriant fancy of Ovid; and he 
reliſhed the dramatic ſcenes of Te- 

B 3 rence. 
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rence, But he was ſtill more capti- 
vated with the majeſty of Virgil; 
and he ſometimes repeated paſſages 
from the Aneid with a kind of en- 
thuſiaſtic ardour. His attainments 
in the Greek tongue were far inferior 
to thoſe in the Latin; but he made 
ſo much progreſs in it, as enabled 
him with the greater facility to make 
a conſiderable proficiency in it, when 
he had quitted the ſchool, and was 
left only to his voluntary ſtudies. 
He alſo acquired ſome knowledge of 
the Engliſh hiſtory from ſeveral books 
in his father's collection. He had 


read Milton's Hiſtory of Britain, 'Sir 


John Hayward's account of the prin- 
ces of the Norman Race, Samuel Da- 
niel's Hiſtory, and Speed's Chroni- 
cle; and with the latter periods of 
the Engliſh hiſtory he was in ſome 

| degree 
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degree acquainted from more modern 
publications. | - 
Do RING the time that Waldegrave 
was at the grammar-ſchool at Worceſ- 
ter, he often took much pleaſure in 
viewing the monuments, and reading 
the inſcriptions, in the cathedral. He 
there contemplated the monument of 
king John, between thoſe of two 
epiſcopal ſaints, Wulſtan and Oſwa!d, 
by lying in whoſe neighbourhood 
that prince is ſaid to have hoped for 
ſalvation, Here allo - Philip vie vo- 
ed the monuments of many other 
learned and pious prelates; together 
with that of prince Arthur, the elder 
brother of king Henry the Eighth; 
and that of the venerable Littleton, 
the great luminary of Engliſh law, of 
whoſe celebrated work it is ſaid by 
his commentator, Coke, that “ it is 
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* the moſt perfect and abſolute work 
* that ever was written in any human 
e ſcience.” 

BuT the amuſements of young 
Waldegrave were ſometimes of a 
more active kind, and ſuch as con- 
tributed to give vigour to his limbs, 
and to procure him a firm and health- 
ful conſtitution. He engaged in the 
ordinary ſports and exerciſes, in 
which he was not deficient, either in 
ſprightlineſs or dexterity. On many 
occaſions he diſplayed, among his 
ſchool-fellows, great ſpirit and courage, 
attended with much good nature and 
generoſity. He was not apt to attack 
others; but, if attacked himſelf, he 
made a very vigorous defence, and 
often came off victorious. He had 
an high ſenſe of honour, but was 
wholly free from a ſpirit of revenge, 

Ta 1 
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and ſcorned to gain any advantage, 
or to free himſelf from cenſure, or 
from puniſhment, by the meanneſs of 
falſehood. There were ſeveral of his 
ſchool-fellows to whom he was more 
attached than to the reft, and with 
whom he more frequently aſſociated; 

buthisprincipal favourite was Charles 
Rainsford, the ſecond ſon of a gen- 
tleman of fortune, whoſe ſeat was in 
the neighbourhood of Worceſter. 
They joined in the ſame ſports, they 
communicated to each other their ju- 
venile ſtudies, they afforded each 
other mutual affiſtance, and a friend- 
ſhip commenced between them at 


this early period, which continued 
during the remainder of their lives, 
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CHAE . 


Philih Waldegrave is taken from the 
 grammar-ſchool at Wotceſter, and 
placed as pupil with a ſurgeon at 
Eveſham— He becomes acquainted 
with Dr. Heathcote—Converſation 
relative to medical and chirurgical 


fudies. 


\ y HEN he had been ſix years at 


the grammar- ſchool at Worceſter, and 
had proceeded with credit through 
its ſeveral claſſes, Philip Waldegrave 
was taken home by his father; and 
being now fifteen years of age, he 
ſoon after became pupil to a ſurgeon 
at Eveſham, in the ſame county. 
Mr. Bryant, which was the name of 
the ſurgeon under whoſe care he was 
es did not carry on alſo the 


buſineſs 
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buſineſs of an apothecary, as is often 
the caſe in country towns, He poſ- 
ſeſſed a genteel annuity, independent- 
ly of the profits of his profeſſion, and 
therefore did not chooſe to annex to 
his employment as a ſurgeon, the ad- 
ditional labour and attendance requir- 
ed in a ſhop. With him young 
Waldegrave paſſed his time not un- 
pleaſantly ; for neither the nature of 
his profeſſion, nor the diſpoſition of 
his maſter, rendered any very cloſe 
confinement neceſſary. Mr. Bryant, 
indeed, treated Philip with the 
more kindneſs, from a regard to his 
father, who had been an old acquaint- 
ance, In fact, it was that circum- 
ſtance” which had occaſioned Mr. 
Thomas Waldegrave to place his fon 
under the care of Mr. Bryant. As 
the latter, though not a man of gene- 
ral knowledge, was well verſed in the 
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ſtudies immediately connected with 
his profeſſion, and withſome branches 
of natural philoſophy, Philip derived 
conſiderable inſtruction from him on 
thoſe ſubjects. He was a ſkilful 
operator, and in thoſe caſes of ſur- 
gery which occurred in the courſe of 
his praCtice, he taught Philip both by 
precept and example; but frequently 
hinted to him, that in a few years it 
would be proper for him to repair to 
London, where he might have it in 
his power to acquire more dexterity 
and knowledge in his profeſſion, than 
could be attained from the limited 
praQtice of a country town. 

THE diſtance between Eveſham 
and Worceſter being little more than 
fourteen miles, young Waldegrave of- 
ten went to that city to viſit his father, 
He there ſometimes met with Dr. 
Heathcote, a phyſician who reſided 
in 
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in that city, and with whom his father 
had contracted an acquaintance. Being, 
one day at the houſe of the doCtor, 
in company with his father, a conver- 
ſation took place relative to the books 
which it might be proper for Philip 
to read, in order to increaſe his know- 
ledge and ſkill in his profeſſion. Mr. 
Waldegrave had intimated to the 
doctor, that he ſhould conſider him- 
ſelf as much obliged to him, if he 
would favour his fon with ſome ad- 
vice upon that ſubject. I am ſatis- 
« fied,” ſaid he, © that my friend 
« Bryant will not negle& to commu- 
« nicate to Philip uſeful inſtructions 
upon this head; but your reading, 
4 doctor, has been more various and 
« extenſive ; and I ſhould be glad. 
« if you would fayour him with your 


opinion reſpecting, the authors pro- 5 


per for his peruſal. Indeed, I would 
| vin 
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« with him to read much more than 
« ſome ſurgeons that I have met with 
« appear to me to have done.” 

*I is certainly not neceſſary,” re- 
plied Dr. Heathcote, © that a ſtudent, 
either in medicine or ſurgery, ſhould 
© read the thirty thouſand medical 
e and chirurgical treatiſes, enumerated 
* by Haller the celebrated anatomilt ; 
& but ſo far I agree with you, that I 
te with our young ſurgeons would 
“read more than many of them do. 
« A more extenſive acquaintance with 
the principles of medicine, with its 
« effects upon the human body, and 
« with the nature and cauſes of diſ- 
“ eaſes, would, in many caſes, enable 
them to perform their chirurgical 
« operations with a greater degree of 
e {kill and judgment than they fre- 
e quently exhibit. They would the 
e better know when their operations 

8 ae 
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&« ought to be performed; and they 
ce would ſometimes diſcover, much to 
« the advantage of the patient; if not 
« to that of the ſurgeon, that they 
e ought not to be performed at all. 
« The profeſſions of ph yſic and ſurge- 
&* ry have a cloſe connection; they, 
“ mutually throw light upon each 
« other; and thoſe who would excel in 
e either of them, ſhould at leaſt have 
« ſome knowledge of both. As an 
« able phyſician ſhould be an accurate 
% anatomiſt ; ſo a ſkilful ſurgeon 
« ſhould not be unacquainted with the 
„Materia Medica. With re:peCt to 
“ Philip, I ſhall be extremely willing 
« to afford him any information in my 
* power, if he will do me the favour 
© to viſit me, when he comes to Wor- 
« ceſter.” Young Waldegrave bowed, 
and expreſſed his acknowledgementsto 


the doctor, as did alſo his father; and 
| when 
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when he occaſionally went to Wor- 
ceſter, he often called upon Dr. Heath- 
cote, who was a man of learning, 
very. communicative, of liberal ſenti- 
ments and manners, and from whom 
he received much valuable inſtruction 
and advice, 


CHAP, 


+ 
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CHAP, Ill 


Mrs. Aſhton comesto refide at 
Philips Waldegrave becomes ac- 
yuainted with that lady, and fre- 

. quently viſits at her Houſe — Her 
character and mode of liſe — At 

Ber houſe meets with Mr. Gran- 

' tham, and with Miſe Harriet 
Maynard —Converſation on the 
expediency and utility of cards. 


| © FO WALDEGRAYE had been 
about three years at Eveſham, under 
the care of Mr. Bryant, when a lady, 
whoſe name was Aſhton, came to 
refide in that town. She was a wi- 
dow of about thirty-four years of age, 
who had loft her huſband fomewhat . 


*% 
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more than three years, and being 
diſtantly related to Philip's mother, 
had been, in the former part of her 
life, on terms of intimacy with her. 
Thiscircumſtance naturally occaſioned o 
ſome intercourſe between Philip and | 
Mrs. Aſhton, after. the latter came to 
Eveſham ; and their acquaintance 
was increaſed by the eaſy and chearful 
temper of the lady, and the agreeable 
ſociety which young Waldegrave 
frequently met with at her houſe. 
She loved books, and was pleaſed with 
the converſation of perſons of a literary 
taſte ; and was, therefore, often vi- 
ſited by thoſe in the neighbourhood 
who were of that character. It was in 

a ſmall but elegant houſe, at Eveſham, 

in which was almoſt every thing that 

was neceſſary for the real pleaſure of 

life, but 5 for. the purpoſes. of 


empty 
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empty pomp and parade, that Mrs. 
Aſhton lived. Her income was little 
more than two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year; but on this, as her 
own perſonal expences were not 
great, ſhe contrived to live in a gen- 
teel and liberal manner. 

AMONG thoſe who viſited at the 
houſe of Mrs. Aſhton, one, who fre- 
quently made his appearance there, 
was Mr. Grantham, an unmarried 
gentleman who lived in- the town, 
about fifty years of age, and who was 
a man of ſenſe and learning. He 
had a genteel income, though he 
kept no houſe, but boarded with an 


eminent attorney at . Eveſham, to 
whom he was related. He had ne- 


ver engaged in any profeſſion, though 
he had been educated at Oxford ; but 


he paſſed much of his time in K 
| and 
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and had a very general knowledge 
in the different branches of literature, 
He took a pleaſure in converſing 
with Philip Waldegrave, as he found 
him to be a young fellow of good 
parts, fond of literature, and of an 
amiable diſpoſition, At the houſe of 
Mrs. Aſhton Philip alſo met with 
Miſs Harriet Maynard. This young 
lady had the misfortune to have loſt 
both her parents, and was placed un- 
der the care of Mrs, Aſhton by an 
uncle, from whom ſhe had conſider- 
able expectations. She had been ex- 
tremely well educated; the principles 
of piety and virtue had been early in- 
ſtilled into her mind, and had taken 
deep root; and ſhe poſſeſſed great 
perſonal accompliſhments. 
As Mrs. Aſhton, and moſt of thoſe 
who viſited her, were of a literary 
| turn, 
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urn, their converſation was often leſs 


Winſipid, and more inſtructive, than 


hat which prevails -in many genteel 


; f ſocieties. Cards were ſeldom intro- 
W duced ; and they were particularly 
diſcountenanced by Mr. Grantham. 
one afternoon, ſome debate having 


ariſen whether they ſhould be admit- 
ted, that gentleman ſaid, * With re- 
© ſpect to cards, I entirely adopt the 
© opinion concerning them which is 
given bya celebrated modern writer, 
* when he ſays, © They are too 
« trifling for me, when I am grave; 
« and too dull when I am chearful.” 
* I do not conſider it as an immorali- 
* ty to play at cards, if too much time 
© be not waſted in it, but I diſlike it 
for its extreme inſipidity. It not 
* only is unattended with any intel- 
* leftual advantage or iinprovement, 
| but 
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© but it is to me altogether unproduc- 


© tive of pleaſure. And I think the 


© enormous waſte of time that many 


people make, in this paltry, though 


© faſhionable amuſement, is a great 
* evil. Inthe dulleſt company which 
can almoſt be conceived, from a com- 
* munication of ideas ſomething may 
frequently be learned; but I know 
of nothing that we can be taught by 
© cards, except it be ſelfiſhneſs or ava- 
rice. Indeed, I conſider the con- 
© ſummate ignorance that I meet 
* with in ſome of my acquaintance, 
© as reſulting in a great degree from 
© the time they ſpend at cards. They 
* could hardly, otherwiſe, contrive to 
* beſo totally unacquainted with every 
* thing that is worth knowing. If 


_ © perſons ſind time hangdheavy on 


their hands, the pleaſures of E- 
| | © ſation, 
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© ſation, of reading, and of muſic, 


and other amu ements which might 
be introduced into polite ſociety, are 
© ſo much ſuperior to that of cards, 
© that I am ſurprized pleaſanter me- 
* thods of killing time, if it muſt be 
killed, are not adopted or invented.” 
THE company at this time at Mrs. 
Aſhton's was more numerous than 
uſual ; and they did not all agree in 
opinion with Mr. Grantham. Among 
thoſe who were preſent, were Mr. 
Ainſley, a barriſter at law, his. wife, 
and Mr. Mainwaring, the vicar-of a 
neighbouring pariſh. It was remarked 
by Mr. Ainſley, that an ingenious fo- 
reign writer has maintained, that the 
univerſal taſte for card-playing, which 


prevails throughout almoſt every part 


of Eurcge, has produced a conſider- 
able change in the manners of men; 
* | and 
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and that this change appears to have 
been for the better. Before the in- 
vention of cards, there was leſs ge- 
neral intercourſe between the ſexes; 
that is, they were leſs together, leſs 
in ſociety or company: but the 
perpetual intercourſe between them, 
which card- playing has occaſioned, 
has greatly ſoftened and civilized the 
manners of men, and rendered them 
leſs inclined to daring ſchemes of vio- 
lence and ambition than at former pe- 
riods. In ſhort, the invention of 
card-playing, the progreſs of this 
amuſement, and its univerſality, have 
greatly contributed to change the ſtate 
of manners in Europe, and to-bring 
its inhabitants from their antient fe- 
rocity to their 2 * > "aig 

lization, = 


# bs. 


* 
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Grantham, that the preſent civilized 
* manners of Europe can be fairly at- 
* tributed to ſo ſtrange a ſource as the 
© invention of card-playing. This 
© change of manners may certainly be 
*much more naturally and reaſon- 
* ably accounted for by the abolition 
© of the feudal ſyſtem, the invention 
© of the art of printing, and the pro- 
© preſs of the arts and ſciences. But, 
if it ſhould be admitted, that the in- 
vention of card- playing might be of 
« uſe, inſoftening thè manners of men, 
* at ſuch a period as that in which the 
* feudal ſyſtem prevailed, this diver- 
ſion can hardly be thought of any 
uſe for any ſimilar purpoſes now. 
We are at preſent, I believe, ſuſſi- 
© ciently ſoft and effeminate. And 1 
1 remember that the foreigt writer, 
„to whom Mr. Ainſſey refers, ac- 
Vor. J. * knowledges, . 
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* knowledges, that the ſedentary life, 
©to which this eternal amuſement re- 
| © duces the two ſexes, is calculated to 
* weaken and enervate the body; and 

© alſo, that if we do not ſee ſo many 
great crimes as formerly, we ee 
© fewer inſtances of the great and 
© ſplendid virtues. A general frivo- 
louſneſs of manners has taken place, 
© a propenſity to luxurious trifling, 
* which. has a tendency to diſqualify 
* the mind for any great, or valuable, 
© or manly purpoſes. 

Mrs. Ainfley remarked, that ſhe 
thought one advantage at leaſt reſulted 
from the uſe of cards. As they made 
people talk leſs, of courſe they talked 
leſs ſcandal than they otherwiſe 
would, Mrs. Aſhton replied, that, 
in her opinion, the propagation of 
ſcandal was not much prevented by 

| the 
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the practice of card-playing. The 
attention required by them might be 
ſufficient to prevent any very rational 
converſation; but intervals were found 
adequate to the communication of 
whatever faſhionable ſcandal might 
be in circulation. Thoſe who are diſ- 
poſed to deal in defamation will not be 


prevented from doing it by the uſe of 
cards. | | 


I have ſomewhere read,” ſaid 
Philip, that the inhabitants of a very 
* dreary part of the world, in which 
© one ſhonld not expect to meet with 
much knowledge or civilization, I 
mean the inhabitants of Iceland, 
© ſpend their leiſure hours in a more 
rational manner, than the generality 
© of thoſe who live in the politer parts 
© of Europe. It is ſaid even of the Ice- 
© landic peafants, that, when they 

C.2 „ 
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meet together, their chief paſtime is 
reading the hiſtory of their own 
* country : from which cuſtom it 
_ © ariſes, that it is difficult to meet 
* with a peaſant among them who is 
not well acquainted with their hif- 
* tory. Another of their amuſements 
* conſiſts in reciting verſes to each 
* other. They appear to be well 
* inſtructed in the principles of reli- 
gion; and are an honeſt, obliging, 
and well-intentioned people.” 

Mr. Grantham confirmed what 
Philip had advanced in favour of the 
Icelanders, and of their taſte for lite- 
rature and for rational amuſements. 
He added, that at an early period 
poetry flouriſhed very much in Ice- 
land ; and that many of the Icelandic 
Peaſants could repeat the works of 
ſome of their poets by heart. Before 
this 
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this iſland became ſubje& to Norway, 
it was one of the few countries in 

Europe in which the ſciences were 

eſteemed and cultivated ; it appears, 

from their antient chronicles, that 

its inhabitants poſſeſſed no inconſider- 
able degree of knowledge in moral 
philoſophy, natural hiſtory, and aſtro- 

nomy; ſome of their writings in the 

eleventh and twelfth centuries ha ve 
been printed; and many of their 
manuſcripts of that age are ſtill in 
being. 7175 

Mr. Mainwaring ſaid, that he had 
always conſidered one of the beſt ar- 
guments for the uſe of cards to be, 
the utility of having ſome amuſement 
in which perſons of different tempers 
and characters could readily join, and 
in which all perſons could at once 
unite, without any previous acquaint- 


4 ance,.. .. 
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ance, and without knowing any thing 
of each other's diſpoſitions, * Ra- 
© tional converſation,” ſaid he, is cer- 
© tainly preferable, more inſtructive, 
© and more pleaſing ; but how often 
do you fall into company who are 
© totally incapable of any thing that: 
© can juſtly be called rational conver- 
© ſation? In ſuch a cafe, cards are a 
relief; and though, as I readily ad- 
mit, you paſs your time with a very 
«* ffficient degree of inſipidity and 
$ dulneſs, yet among ſtrangers, and 
©*perſons who are not much in the 
© habit of thinking, and who have 
little taſte for literature, you would, 
perhaps, be more awkward, and more 
dull, if the uſe of cards were pre- 

* cluded.” | — 
e can by no means think,” replied 
Mr. Grantham, * that, beeauſe you of- 
* ten 


* 
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ten meet with company too dull and 
© taſteleſs, and too deſtitute of know- 
© ledge, to afford any very inſtructive 
© converſation, that therefore a faſhion 
* ſhould be introduced and coun- 
© tenanced, which renders all eompany 
* almoſt equally dull; equally ſtupid, 
and equally inſipid. It would be 
* much better to endure ſuch company 
das were incapable of agreeable con- 
* verſation, when one had the misfor- 
© tune to fall into it, with as much 
* patience as we could ſummon up on 
the occaſion, and to collect ſuch 
* ideas as they were capable of con- 
* veying, rather than perſiſt in a prac- 
* tice which puts all company vpon 
* a level. But ſuch is the effect of 
© faſhion, that J have often known cards 
* called for in companies, who were 
* extremely capable of ſuſtaining an 
C4 - © inftructive 
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* inſtructive and intereſting conver- 
ſation. This is a much greater trial 
of my patience, than the occaſional 
* endurance of the converſation even 
of the moſt ignorant and thoughtleſs. 
One is ſometimes diverted by their 
abſurdities; but cards afford to me 
* as little amuſement as inſtruction, 
* And I cannot but regard it, both as 
the intereſt and the duty of perſons 
© of taſte, and ſentiment, and know- 
* ledge, to take every opportunity of 
* diſcountenancing a ſpecies of fa- 
* ſhionable amuſement, which is only 
* adapted for the propagation and 
« perpetuation of ignorance, which 
* occaſions a ſhameful waſte of that 
* time which might be much more 
* beneficially, as well as agreeably em- 
* ployed, which is equally uſeleſs to 
© the body and to the mind, and 
| | * which 
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*which. is beſt calculated to pleaſe 
* thoſe perſons of both ſexes, who are 
the moſt devoid of genius, and the 
moſt inſignificant and frivolous,” 
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CHAP . 


Philip Waldegrave undertakes a jour- 
ney to Ludlow, in company with 
Mr. Grantham —Converſation at 
the houſe of old Mr. Waldegrave, 
relative to Gray the poet —Obſerva- 

| trons on medical practitioners, and 
medical practice — Mr. Grantham 
and Philip proceed to Tenbury 
The former meets with an opportu- 
nity of diſplaying his humanity — 
They arrive at Ludlw. 


| N 
> 
| 


— 
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Or the character of Mr. Grantham, 
we have already given ſome account 
in the preceding chapter; and we 
have alſo taken notice of the pleaſure 


he took in the company of Philip 
Waldegrave. 
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Waldegrave. As this gentleman was 
perfectly maſter of his own time, and 
loved to relax himſelf from ſtudy by 
an agreeable interchange of . air and 
exerciſe, he frequently made ſhort 
excurſions into the country round 
Eveſham, ſometimes on foot, and ſome- 
times on horſeback. And having 
formed a deſign to take a journey to 
Ludlow, on a viſit to a clergyman 
there, who had been his fellow colle- 
glan, he had an inclination that young 
Waldegrave ſhould accompany him. 
The acquieſcence of the latter was 
eaſily obtained, and the conſent of 
Mr. Bryant without much difficulty. 
Mr. Waldegrave, the father, was made 
acquainted with the ſcheme; and it 
was ſettled, as Worceſter was in the 
way to Ludlow, that Mr. Grantham 
and Philip ſhould dine at the houſe 

_ 
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of the old gentleman, and not ſet off 

for Ludlow till the following day. 

Mr. Thomas Waldegrave well knew 

the reſpectable character of Mr. 

Grantham ; and was, therefore, not 

in the leaſt diſpleaſed at his ſon's in- 

timacy with him. On the contrary, 

he conſidered that gentleman's attach- 
ment to Philip as a companion, to be 

a preſumption much in favour of his 

ſon's qualifications, both intellectual 

and moral. | "FIR 

Mx. Grantham and Philip propoſ- 
ed to make this journey on horſe- 
back ; they accordingly rode to Wor- 
ceſter before dinner; and met with 
a very kind reception from old Mr. 
Waldegrave. He had previouſly en- 
gaged Dr. Heathcote to dine with him 
on that day. A ſimilarity of taſte and 
of manners ſoon brought Mr, Grant- 
"© 
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ham and Dr. Heathcote acquainted. 
After dinner a converſation took place 
relative to ſeveral eminent Engliſh po- 
ets; and old Mr. Waldegrave obſerved, 
that he had been reading that morn- 
ing the Long Story, written by our 
celebrated poet GRay, which, he 
ſaid, he thought a very. whimſical 
performance. It is ſo,” replied Dr. 
Heathcote, * and the opinions of the 
* critics concerning its merits have 
been ſomewhat various: but at 
* leaſt one can hardly avoid being 
© pleaſed with the ſtrokes in it relative' 
© to our antient Engliſh manners, 
© and the ſtatelydignity which former- 
ly characterized our nobility.” 

© Perhaps, ſaid Mr. Grantham, 
you may not be acquainted - with 
* ſome remarkable particulars reſpect- 
© ing Miſs Speed, one of the brace 


of 
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© of warriors, not in buff, who are re- 
' © preſented, in this poem, as viſiting 
* Gray,andof whom he ſays, that Me- 
© lifla was her nom de guerre, and that 
© heaven had armed her with fpiri, 
rait, and ſalire. This lady was li- 
© neally deſcended from honeſt John 
« Speed, the hiſtorian and taylor, who 
* poſſefled a degree of merit that 


© would have done honour to an 


© higher ſtation. She was the 
daughter of colonel Speed, and was 
© poſlefſed of ſo many accompliſh- 
* ments, that lady Cobham, with 
* whom ſhe had been educated, con- 
© ceived a great regard for her, and 
© left her the bulk of her fortune. 
© She afterwards married the count 
de Viri, ambaſſador from the king 
of Sardinia to the court of Great 
Britain. 


PllIII r 
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PHILIP remarked, that it was much 
to be regretted, that ſo fine a genius 
as Gray did not produce a greater 
number of compoſitions ; and that 


his indolence, and delicacy of taſte, 
ſhould have occaſioned his works 
to be compriſed within ſo narrow a 


compals. 
Dr. Heathcote aſſented to what 


young Waldegrave had faid ; and 
obſerved, that it would have been a 
valuable acquiſition to the public, if 
Mr. Gray had written a treatiſe on 
the antient Gothic architecture. As 
he was well acquainted with the 
old Gothic ſtructures. in England, 
and with all the various changes in 
that mode of building, and could 
aſcertain the ages of the different 
erections, a work on this ſubje& from 
a man of ſuch extenſive knowledge, 


and 
2 
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and of ſo fine a taſte, would probably 
have been a very pleaſing perform- 

ance. Such was his ſagacity with- 
reſpect to Gothic ſtructures, that it is 
ſaid- he could almoſt pronounce, at 
firſt ſight, on the preciſe time when 
every particular part of any of our 
cathedrals was erected. 

SOME farther converſation took 
place, relative to the poetical merits of 
Gray; after which it was | agreed, 
that they ſhould all ſup together at 

the houſe of Dr. Heathcote. They 
| paſſed the evening together very 
| agreeably ; and, in the courſe of their 
converſation, ſome remarks were 
made relative to the practice of phyſic, 
and to the difficulties which men of 
merit experienced, in their attempts 
to arrive to any degree of eminence 
in this profeſſion. Mr. Grantham 
| obſerved, . 
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obſerved, that he had known ſeveral 
phyſicians, of very moderate talents 
and attainments, acquire large for- 
tunes by their practice, while others, 
of much ſuperior abilities, could 
ſcarcely procure a ſubſiſtence. 
D. Heathcote admitted the truth 
of Mr. Grantham's remark ; and 
ſaid, that the ſucceſs of ſuperficial 
medical men might be partly account- 
ed for, from their being much more 
ready to practiſe petty arts to bring 
themſelves into public notice, than 
men of ſuperior talents, who. alſo 
generally poſſeſſed ſuperior ſpirit ; and 
therefore would not be guilty of 
thoſe mean contrivances to obtain 


patients, and to attract attention, 


which they juſtly conſidered as below 


_ the dignity of their profeſſion. . 


Mu. Thomas Waldegrave remark- 
ed. 
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ed, that he believed ſomething ſimilar 
might be obſerved in other profeſ- 
ſions, I do not think, ſaid he, 
* that quackery is confined to the 
* profeſſion of medicine: ſuperficial 
* pretenders may be ſeen in the other 
« profeſſions, and who, by a ſufficient 
quantity of aſſurance, and an aſſidu- 
© ous attention to their own intereſt, 
and to all the arts by which it can 
© be promoted, arrive to a degree of 
© eſtimation with the generality, to 
* which their merit could give them 
© no juſt or reaſonable claim.” 
Youncs Waldegrave mentioned it 
as a remarkable inſtance of the effects 
of an envious oppoſition to ſuperior 
merit, that our celebrated Harvey, 
after the publication of his book on 
the circulation of the blood, which 


has rendered him immortal, loſt, for 
a time, 
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a time, much of his practice. His 
diſcovery raiſed him up many oppo- 
nents of his own profeſſion ; and 
though they were incapable of refut- 
ing his book, they were too ſucceſsful 
in obſtructing his private practice, by 
repreſenting him as a viſionary man, 
who adopted ſtrange ideas, not gene- 
rally admitted by the faculty. His 
reſplendent merit did, however, in 
the end, completely ſurmount all theſe 
arts. . 
MR. Grantham obſerved, that the 
moderns appeared greatly to have 
excelled the antients in anatomy, 
phyſiology, chemiſtry, and botany ; 
but he aſked Dr. Heathcote, whether 
it was really his opinion, that the 
modern phyſicians had made propor- 
tionable improvements with regard to 


the 
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the actual cure of diſeaſes? The 
doctor replied, that he wiſhed he 
were able to ſay more in favour of 
his profeſſion, in this reſpect, than it 
was in his power to do. Perhaps, 
ſaid he, phyſicians have been too 
much employed in amuſing ſpecu- 
© lations, and in forming ingenious: 
© theories; and too little attentive to 
© the beſt practical methods of curing 
© diſeaſes. We underſtand the na- 
© ture of diſeaſes better than the an- 
© tients; but in many of thoſe diſeaſes, 
* which are the moſt diſtreſsful and 
© the moſt fatal, our modes of cure ap- 
* pear to be neither more ſpeedy, nor. 
more efficacious. And | muſt can- 


© didly acknowledge, that in the ſtudy 


* of medicine, as in that of theology 


© and morals, no theory, however in- 


© genious, is of much value, if it does 


* not 
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not tend to promote a better prac- 
* tice.” 

THe following morning Philip and 
Mr. Grantham ſet off from Worcef- 
ter, and rode to 'Tenbury, where they 
propoſed to dine. The weather was 
extremely fine, and they ſurveyed the 
beauties of the country at their lei- 
ſure, which was the mode of travel- 
ling moſt agreeable to Mr: Grant- 
ham's taſte. Soon after they had ar- 
rived at their inn at Tenbury, a hand- 
ſome young woman, neatly dreſſed, 
but who ſeemed much fatigued, came 
into the inn-yard. She had a ſmall 
bundle in her hand, and . enquired 
whether the London waggon, which 
generally ſtopt at that inn, was yet 
arrived. The people of the inn ac- 
quainted her, that it had been gone 
about two hours, At this informa- 


tion 
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tion ſhe ſeemed much diſconcerted ; 
and, having pauſed a few minutes, 
with a very melancholy air, ſhe de- 
ſired them to bring her a ſlice of 
bread, and a glaſs of wine and water. 
Mr. Grantham, who ſtood in the 
public room, waiting till dinner was 
prepared, viewed her with great at- 
tention, and ſaw ſomething in her 
figure which intereſted him much in 
her favour. He could fee, by her 
behaviour, that ſhe had not been ac- 
cuſtomed to be alone in the tap-room 
of a public inn; and, though ſhe 
ſeemed deſirous of concealing her dif- 
treſs, he could obſerve the tears filent- 
ly trickling down her cheeks. 
Tux heart of Mr. Grantham was 
- ſuſceptible of every impreſſion of hu- 
manity; and he therefore naturally 
felt a deſire to learn, whether the 
affliction 
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affliction of this female ſtranger was 
of ſuch a kind as it might be in his 
power to alleviate, With this view, 
he addreſſed her with great de- 
licacy, and intimated to her, that if 
ſhe-laboured under any diſtreſs which 
he could contribute to remove, he 
ſhould be extremely happy in an 
opportunity of doing it. He aſſured 
her, that he was influenced by no 
impertinent curioſity, nor any impro- 
per motive of any kind; but as her 
affliction was apparent, notwithſtand- 
ing her endeavours to conceal it, he 
could not avoid feeling a ſtrong pro- 
penſity to afford her any aſſiſtance 
that might be in his power. i 
THE politeneſs and tenderneſs of 
Mr. Grantham's manner, at length 
rendered her inclined to communicate 
to him the cauſe of her diſtreſs; and 
| ſhe 
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the met with nothing to diſcourage 
her in the behaviour of young Wal- 
degrave, which was modeſt and re- 
ſpectful. She was, therefore, prevail- 
ed upon to go with them into a par- 
lour belonging to the inn, where ſhe 
acquainted them, that ſhe was the 
daughter of a clergyman, who had 
been dead about four years, and who 
had with dithculty ſupported him- 
ſelf and his familyupon a ſmall living 
in Cheſhire. She had alſo had the miſ- 
fortune to loſe her mother, ſomewhat 
more than two years ſince, and one 
of theſe years had chiefly lived with 
an aunt at Namptwich. But her 
aunt being in narrow circumſtances, 
was incapable of giving her much aſ- 
ſiſtance; and, therefore, ſhe had in 
part ſupported herſelf by needle- work. 
She added, that ſhe had been married 
more 
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more than a twelvemonth, to a young 
gentleman of the name of Berners, 
who had entered into the navy, and 
who had long courted her. She 
feared, ſhe ſaid, that it had been an 
imprudent match, as ſhe had no for- 
tune, and he was only a midſhipman, 
and derived but a very ſcanty allow- 
ance from his father, who had alſo 
been extremely averſe to their mar- 
riage. But they had a ſincere affec- 
tion for each other, and though they 
were both young, and might have 
been inconſiderate, ſhe hoped they 
might yet be happy. 

HeR narration was ſometimes in- 
terrupted by her tears; and ſhe con- 
cluded by telling them, that he? huſ- 
band had been obliged to repair to his 
ſhip in leſs than a month after their 
marriage, and that the ſhip had been 
Vol. I. Wo out 
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out upon a cruiſe ; but that it was 
now, as ſhe learned from the new{- 
papers, returned to Portſmouth, 
She was, therefore, now going to 
London, where ſhe had ſome rela- 
tions, by whoſe aſſiſtance ſhe might 
be the better enabled to go after- 
wards to Portſmouth, where ſhe hop- 
ed to have the ſatisfaction of again 
meeting with her huſband, 

Ms. Grantham then inquired into 
the ſtate of her finances. Mrs. Ber- 
ners informed him, with a ſigh, that 
her huſband, before he went from 
England, had left her all the caſh he 
could ſpare; but that this was no 
large ſum : and her whole preſent 
ſtock amounted to little more than 
thirty ſhillings. It was this conſider- 
ation which had induced her to think 
of going to London in the waggon, 
as 
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as it was hardly in her power to go 
by a more genteel mode of convey- 
ance. She had reached Tenbury by 
walking thither part of the way, and 
being aſſiſted in the other part by the 
uſe of a returned poſt-chaiſe. 

As Mr. Grantham had a full con- 
viction, from the modeſty of her 
demeanour, and the artleſs ſimplicity a f 
of her manner, that what ſhe had re- 
lated was the truth, he aſſured her, 
that he ſincerely ſympathized with 
her under her preſent difficulties, and 
wiſhed to afford her aſſiſtance. He 
ſolicited her to do them the 
favour to dine with them, as their 
dinner was almoſt ready; and 
recommended it to her to go to 
London by a ſtage-coach, which he 
underſtood was to ſet out from that 
inn the ſame evening. To enable 
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her to do this, and to aſſiſt her in her 
future expences, he begged her accep- 
tance of ten guineas, She was 
overwhelmed and confounded at this 
generolity, in a gentleman who was 
a perfect ſtranger to her; and diſ- 
covered great reluctance to take the 
money that he offered. But he preſſ- 


ed it ſtrongly upon her, and told 
her that ſhe might, if ſhe pleaſed, con- 
ſider it as a loan, which ſhe might 
repay at any future time, when ſhe 
ſhould find it convenient. He in- 
formed her in what manner ſhe 
might direct to him; but deſired her 
not to give herſelf any concern, or 
ſubject herſelf to any difficulty about 
the repayment. 


IRS. Berners was at length oil 
ed upon to accept the generous offer 


of Mr. Grantham; and ſhe expreſſed, 
in 
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in ſtrong terms, her acknowledge- 
ments to him for his kindneſs. They 
afterwards dined together, and ſhe 
agreed, in conformity to Mr. Grant- 
ham's advice, to ſtay at the inn till 
the evening, and then to proceed.to 
London in the ſtage-coach. 
AFTER dinner Mr. Grantham and 
Waldegrave took a kind and reſpect- 
ful leave of Mrs. Berners, and again 
mounted their horſes, in order to pro- 
ſecute their journey to Ludlow. As 
they rode together, Philip compli-- 
mented Mr, Grantham on his hu-- | 
mane and generous behaviour to 
Mrs. Berners. Mr. Grantham told 
him, that it was his cuſtom to carry 
more money about him than was ne- 
ceſſary for his travelling expences, 
that he might always have it in his 
power, without inconvenience, to per- 
form an act of generoſity, when any 


23. proper 
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proper opportunity ſhould offer. * 1 
know, ſaid he, that ſome perſons 
* are very unwilling to carry more 
money about them than 1s neceſſary, 


© leſt they ſhould meet with highway- 


men on the road. But I had much 
* rather run the hazard of loſing a 
conſiderable ſum to robbers, who 
© are a ſet of people, that, happily, one 
© does not very often meet with, than 
© be deprived of that pleaſure which 
© I have ever found attendant on acts 
© of real and diſintereſted benevolence. 
And yet, he added, I hope I am 
not actuated merely by a deſire of 
© obtaining that pleaſure, according to 
© the ideas of ſome theoriſts in mo- 

© rals, but t by a ſtill higher and nobler 


motive.“ 


Mx. Grantham ld to Wal- 


degrave the principles on which he 


acted, 
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ated, and his general mode of con- 
duct, with the greater freedom, not 
from any oſtentatious views, but be- 
cauſe he was deſirous of inſtilling the 
ſame ſentiments into him by which 
he was himſelf aCtuated, 
THEY arrived in the evening at 
Ludlow, at the houſe of Mr. Beſwick, 
which was the name of Mr. Grant- 
ham's friend, and from whom they 
met with a very kind and hoſpitable 
reception, | 
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Character of Mr. Befwick, and that of 

bis wife—Mr. Befwick, Mr. 

. Grantham, and Philip, take a view 

of the town of Ludlow, and its an- 

tiquities—Converſation reſpefting the 

character of Mr, Addiſon, and on 
biographical miſrepreſentations. 


Mz. Beſwick, the clergyman. at 


whoſe houſe Mr, Grantham and 
Philip were now engaged on a viſit, 
was a man of conſiderable learning, 
and of great ſimplicity of manners, 
He applied himſelf cloſely to the du- 
ties of his profeſſion, and, was much 
reſpected in the town of Ludlow, and 
its neighbourhood. His temper was 
kind and benevolent, and his behavi- 
our modeſt and humble. He was 
ſomewhat more than fifty years of 


age: 
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age: he had a wife about one year 
younger than himſelf, and a daughter 
of theage of twenty. The diſpoſition 
of Mrs. Beſwick was leſs gentle than 
that of her huſband. She had too 
much aſperity of tongue, and was 
ſomewhat addicted to paſſion and to 
ill humour. She was, however, a 
very notable manager of the affairs of 
her family, and extremely attentive to - 
its intereſts, The daughter reſembled ' 
her father in temper, had a taſte for 
literature, and was more fond of read- - 
ing than of the ordinary feminine em 
ployments. 


THe next morning after their ar- 
rival at Mr. Beſwick's houſe, that gen- 
tleman, when they had breakfaſted, 
propoſed to Mr. Grantham and 
Philip Waldegrave, that if it were 
agreeable to them, he would walk 

RE | 
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with them over the town of Ludlow, 
and ſhew them in it whatever might 
be worthy of their notice. They 
readily accepted his propoſal ; and 
accordingly walked over the greateſt 
part of the four wards into which the 
town is divided. They examined its 
ſeven gates, and. took a view of the 
caſtle, its battlements, and antient 
towers. As the caſtle was a palace of 
the prince of Wales, in right of his 
principality, there are ſtill ſome re- 
mains of the royal apartments, which 
they alſo viewed, as they did likewiſe 
the chapel of the caſtle, the parochial 
church, and the remains of the an- 


tient priory on the north {ide of the 
town. 


WHEN they returned home to din- 
ner, they found at Mr. Beſwick's a 
gentleman of the name of Nettleton, 

a man 
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a man of fortune in the neighbour- 
hood of Ludlow, and whom Mr. 
Beſwick had invited to dine with 
him on that day. Mr. Beſwick's 
eccleſiaſtical preferment was not in- 
conſiderable, and he had ſome pa- 
trimonial eſtate ; ſo that he lived in a 
genteel and liberal manner. Mrs. 
Beſwick alſo, though not always in a 
very ſweet mood, was on this occa- 
ſion not ill-diſpoſed for the accom- 
modation of her huſband's gueſts. 
Shehad,therefore, provided an elegant 
dinner, which their morning excur- 
ſion did not occaſion them to eat 
with the worſe appetite. | 
AFTER dinner ſome literary con- 
verſation took place; and it was ob- - 
ſerved by Miſs Beſwick, that ſhe had 
lately been much employed in read- 
ing the SpeQators, and was particu- 
D 6 Alarly 
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larly pleaſed with thoſe papers which 
were written by Mr. Addiſon. Mr. 
; Grantham ſaid, that they were cer- 
tainly the moſt valuable in that col- 
lection; and he remarked, that the 
Spectators had contributed more, 
than was generally apprehended, to 
improve. and. poliſh the manners of 
the Engliſh nation. He added, that 
thelove of virtue, and regard to the in- 
tereſts of religion, which were ſo con- 
ſpicuous in the writings of Addiſon, 
greatly augmented the merit of his 
productions, and did him more ho- 
nour than even the elegance of his 
taſte, or the ſuperiority of his genius. 

Mgr. Nettleton expreſſed his con- 
cern at ſome attempts that had been 
recently made to leſſen our reverence 
for Addiſon as a man, and to dimi- 
niſh our ideas of the excellencies of 


* , . his | 
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his character. When a man, ſaid 
he, has rendered himſelf deſervedly 
eminent by writings of diſtinguiſhed 
merit, and which are calculated to 
promote the intereſts of virtue, it is 
© injurious to the public to degrade 
© the character of ſuch a man, on 
ſlight and inſufficient grounds. The 
© beſt men are not without their 
* failings; but thoſe failings ought 
© not to be exaggerated. If you 
© lefſen our eſteem for the character of 
© a celebrated author, you in ſome 
degree diminiſh the influence of his 
* writings. When the character of 
an able advocate for virtue is wan- 
* tonly degraded, the injury is not 
* done to him only, but his produc- 
© tions are alſo rendered leſs benefi- 
cial to mankind.” | 
Mx. Beſwick concurred in ſenti- 
ment 
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ment with Mr, Nettleton ; and he re- 
marked, that it had been objected to 
biographers,.that they were generally 
too partial to the perſons concerning 
whom they wrote, and repreſented 
their actions in too favourable a light. 
© It is certainly proper, ſaid he, that 
the actions and characters of emi- 
nent perſons ſhould be truly re- 
* preſented, ſo far as real knowledge 
upon the ſubje& can be obtained; 
but, in doubtful caſes, it is ſurely 
© belt to err on the favourable fide, 
* Uncandid repreſentations of thoſe 
characters, whom we have been 
* accultomed to regard with reve- 


© rence, on account of their moral 


© excellencies, can do no' honour to 
human nature, nor have any ten- 


« dency to promote the love or the 


practice of virtue.“ 


IAN 
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*I am perfectly of your opinion, 
© Sir,” ſaid Mr. Grantham ;j and I 
think it much to be regretted, that 
the characters of men of real and 
* inconteſtible merit ſhould be de- 
© graded and tarniſhed by unſupported 
* aſſertions, by hearlay reports, and by 
malignant inſinuations, totally deſti- 
* tute of any proper foundation. And, 
* indeed, it appears to me, that a pro- 
penſity in a biographical writer to 
© degrade the characters of great and 
excellent men, on ſlight and inſuffi- 
© cient grounds, is a fault for which 
hardly any acuteneſs of remark, dig- 
* nity of language, or excellence of 
compoſition, can beafufficient atone- 
* ment,” 
Ms. Beſwick and her daughter 
were now about to leave the gentle. 
men to themſelves, when Mr. Grant- 


ham 
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ham expreſſed his wiſhes, that the la- the 
dies would ftill continue to favour kd 
them with their company. No con- Ph 
verſation, he preſumed, was likely to CIT 
take place among them, which it tio 
would be improper for the ladies to ca 
hear; and though a bachelor, he im 
was too much attached to the ladies, he 


to be in any reſpect a friend to the 
cuſtom which prevailed, of being 
deprived of their company ſo ſoon 
after dinner. He thought the men 
and the women were beneſited by the 
ſociety of each other. By the com- 
pany of intelligent men the ladies 
might obtain knowledge, and by the 
company of virtuous women the men 
might acquire delicacy and politeneſs. 
| THE other gentlemen expreſſing 
| ſimilar ſentiments, the ladies were 
| prevailed upon not to withdraw, and 
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the converiation concerning Addiſon 
was reſumed, It was remarked by 


Philip Waldegrave, that none of the 
circumſtances, which had been men- 
tioned to Addiſon's diſadvantage, were 
calculated to give ſo unfavourable an 
impreſſion of him, as a tale which 
had been told, that he had once put 
an execution into the houſe of his 
friend Steele, to recover the loan of 
an hundred pounds. Mr, Grantham 
replied, that the tranſaction had been 
groſsly miſrepreſented ; that the ſum - 
was a thouſand pounds ; that what 
was done was with a view to excite 
Steele to ſenſe of his improvident and 
extravagant mode of living, and to do 
him a ſervice; and that it was ſo 
underſtood by Steele himſelf. He 
added, that ſome of the ſtories which 


had been e concerning Ad- 
diſon, 
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after that event. His ſubſtitution of 
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diſon, appeared to have been collect. 
ed from converſations between Pope 
and Spence, though the former, from 
the rivalſhip and miſunderſtanding 
which ſubſiſted between them, might 
naturally be ſuppoſed not to be very 
tender of the reputation of Addiſon, 
That Pope retained his animoſity 
againſt Addiſonafter his death, ſeemed 
ſufficiently apparent from his publica- 
tion of his ſevere, though beautiful 
lines againſt him, a conſiderable time 
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the name of Atticus made little differ- 
ence in the caſe, as it was ſo univer- 


ſally known who was the perſon that 
was intended. 


©I HAve never believed,” ſaid Mr. 
Nettleton, * that the tranſlation of the 
* firſt book of the Iliad, publiſhed by 


* Tickell, was tranſlated by Addiſon, 
| | C as 
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© 15 has been ſuggeſted, out of enmity 
© to Pope. The fact has never been 
© proved, The tranſlation was pub- 


_ © liſhed as Tickell's, and was probably 


© his own, Addiſon might poſſibly 
correct it; and in this, as Tickell 
© was his intimate acquaintance, I can 


_ © ſee no impropriety. The accuſation 


* againſt Addiſon, on this head, was 
© not publiſhed till long after his death, 
and when he could not defend him- 
© ſelf, Some of the circumſtances of 
© the accuſation have been proved to 
© be falſe; and I think it groſs injuſtice 
© to condemn ſo excellent a man, and 
* ſo fine a writer, upon ſuch inſuffi- 
* cient grounds.” 
Miss Beſwick e chat ſhe 


had ſomewhere read, that the mar- 


riage between Mr. Addiſon and the 
counteſs of Warwick was very far 
from 
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from being a happy union. It 
© might be fo, Miſs, ſaid Mr. Grant 
ham; I, who am a bachelor, may 
be perſuaded, without much dif 
© ficulty, that all marriages are not 
* happy. But I do not ſuppoſe that 
* Addiſon was really the tame, mean- 
* ſpirited huſband he has been repre- 
« ſented,” | 

IN DEE D, ſaid Mrs. Beſwick, *1 
* think it no diſcredit to a man'to 
© behave reſpectfully to his wife, or to 
© be unwilling to offend her. 

* You are probably right, Madam, 
ſaid Mr. Grantham, ſmiling ; and 
© muſt underſtand theſe things better 
* than I do : but, I ſhould imagine, a 
* huſband may be too humble, as well 
© as too aſſuming; andthat at leaſt he 
* ought not to be the ſlave of his 
wife. Something like this, how- 
ever, has been laboriouſly repreſent- 


ed. 
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— 


. ed of Addiſon : though, perhaps, 


© with very little foundation. But 
Addiſon was a man in whoſe degra- 
dation one fe.ls no pleaſure ; nor 
can we ſce without diſguſt, pains 
© taken to place him in a ridiculous 
point of view. His marriage with 
© the counteſs of Warwick has, in- 
© deed, been ſtated to be a very un- 
* equal one, on account of his in- 
* jeriority of rank. But it appears to 
* me, that it was a great inconſiſtency 
© in a writer, who himſelf aſſumed 
* much of the dignity of literature, to 
© repreſent it as an extreme condeſcen- 
* ſton, in the counteſs of Warwick, 
*to marry ſuch a man as Mr. Ad- 
*diſon, His excellency of character, 
* and his ſuperiority of genius, muſt 
* have placed him on a level with any 
* countels upon earth.“ 
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CH AP.YL 


A vifit to Mr. Nettleton— His ſeat 
deſcribed— His colleclion of paint- 
ings Character of Leonardo da 
Vinci—Of affording . encouragement 
to living artiſts —Of foreign travel. 


tion, which is recorded in the preced- 
ing chapter, Mr. Nettleton gave Mr. 
Beſwick and his gueſts an invitation 


to dine with him, at his houſe, on the 
following day. 


mounted their horſes in the morning, 
and, having taken a circuit round the 
country, contrived to reach Mr. Net- 
tleton's about an hour before dinner- 
time. The houſe of this gentleman, 
which was about ſix miles from Lud- 
low, was ſituated in a valley ſheltered 


3 2 


Arrrs the cloſe of the converſa- 


They accordingly 
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by riſing grounds, and the neighbour- 
hood agreeably diverſified with wood 
and water. 'I he houſe was built in 
an elegant ſtyle ; it was fitted up and - 
furniſhed with much true taſte ; and 
the gardens were extremely pleaſing. 

MR. Nettleton had, a few years 
before, made the tour of Europe; and 
in the courſe of his travels, had pur- 
chaſed ſome valuable piQtures by the 
beſt maſters. In forming his col- 
leclion, he had attended more to his 
own taſte, which was very good, than 
to the recommendations of connoll- - 
ſeurs, or to the mere names of artiſts, 
By this mode of eonduct, his collec- 
tion had been rendered leſs coſtly ; 
though, perhaps, not . leſs intrinſi- 
cally valuable. Mr. Nettleton's 
gueſts took a view of his pictures be- 
fore dinner, and were particularly 
ſtruck 
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ſtruck with a fine piece by Leonar. 
do da Vinci, which he had purchaſed 
at Florence. This occaſioned ſome 
converſation concerning that able 
artiſt; and it was obſerved by Mr. 
Nettleton, that Da Vinci had a moſt 
extenſive knowledge of the princi- 
ples of his art; and was eminently 
diſtinguiſhed for the univerſality of 
his genius. He ſaid farther of this 
great painter, that he was handſome 
in his perſon, polite in his manners, 
extremely pleaſing in converſation, a 
maſter of all the genteel exerciſes of 


his time, an expert horſeman, and 


dextrous in the uſe of arms. He 
was a ſtudious and critical obſerver of 
nature; was the beſt anatomiſt of the 
age in which he lived; and was 
well ſkilled in optics and geometry. 
He was acquainted with the princi- 
ples 
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ples of mechanics, was a good en- 
gineer, and an able architect. He 
underſtood muſic, and both played 
and ſang with uncommon excellence. 
In his old age, he ſeems not to have 
met with ſufficient reſpe& from 
Leo X.; but he was treated with 
much regard, and even affeQion, by 
Francis I. in whoſe arms he died. 
Mx. Beſwick remarked, that great 
merit in painting had lately been diſ- 
played by many Engliſh artiſts ; but 
it was a ſubject of regret, that they 
had not hitherto met with that en- 
couragement, eſpecially in hiſtoric 
painting, which might reaſonably 
have been expected in an opulent 
and poliſhed nation. | 
Ir is very true, replied Mr. 
Grantham, and I wiſh it were more 
the faſhion for our nobility, and 
Vol. I, E bother 
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© other perſons poſſeſſed of large in- 
: comes, to adorn their houſes with 
© hiſtoric paintings of Engliſh artiſts; 
and that this were extended to the 
* public halls of the trading companies 
* of the metropolis of the kingdom, 
and to various other public edifices, 
© But, at preſent, there is ſeldom a 
© ſufficient motive, the love of fame 
* excepted, to lead the hiſtoric painter 
© toexert the full force and energy of 
© his genius.“ 
©I HAVE a great reſpect, ſaid Wal- 
degrave, for the performances in paint- 
ing of antient and of foreign artiſts, 
and view them, when I have an op- 
portunity, with much pleaſure; but 
J think, that, if I were a man of 
large fortune, I ſhould rather form a 
collection of the beſt works of living 
« artiſts, than of thoſe of the antient 
| * maſters, 
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© maſters. It appears to me, that 
© there-is more merit in encouraging 
© a living artiſt, than in purchaſing the 
productions of thoſe who are dead. 
* The latter may reſult merely from 
© vanity and oſtentation; but by the 
© former, to a love of the arts ſeem 
added benevolence and generoſity ; 


© and it may, perhaps, be the beſt me- 


* thod to raile the art itſelf to an high- 
© er degree of future excellence. 


WuzN they had ſurveyed Mr, 
Nettleton's paintings, houſe, and 
gardens, dinner was announced. 
This gentleman had a wife, two ſons, 
and a daughter, all of whom were 
introduccd to the company. Mrs. 
Nettleton was a lady of an agreeable 
perſon, of great good ſenſe, and very 
graceful in her manners. Her ſons 
and daughter had been all well edu- 
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cated, and appeared to advantage. 
Various topics of converſation took 
place at dinner-time, and afterwards. 
Among other ſubjects which were 
curſorily diſcuſſed, one was, the uti- 
lity of foreign travel. It was remark- 
ed by Mr. Nettleton, that in thoſe 
ages in which books were ſcarce, 
travelling for the acquiſition of know- 
ledze ſeems to have been more com- 
mon, among ſtudious men, than it is 
at preſent. * They who now travel, 
© are, ſaid he, © for the moſt part, ſuper- 
* ficial young men of fortune, who 
* make a greater progreſs in foreign 


«vices, than in foreign ſciences, or in 
« foreign literature. 


©IT muſt, however, I think, be 

© confelled,” ſaid Mr. Beſwick, that 
© there have been, of late, ſundry tra- 
* yellers, of real knowledge, and ca- 
* pable 
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* pable of making juſt obſervations, 
* who have publiſhed accounts of 
their travels, and by which much 
valuable information has been com- 
* municated to the public. 
© I ADMIT the juſtice of your re- 
* mark, Sir, with reſpect to ſeveral late 
*travellers,” replied Mr. Nettleton ; 
© but the generality of travellers are 
of another character; and it is my 
opinion, that no young man of for- 
tune ſhould be ſent abroad to travel, 
© till he has laid in a good fund of 
knowledge at home, been made well 
* acquainted with his own country, 
Fits laws and conſtitution, and 
till much pains have been taken to 
* inftil into him good morals, and 
good principles. 
Id the evening, they returned 
home to Ludlow, where Mr. Beſwick 
E 3 found 
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found his wife not quite in ſo good a 
temper as when he ſet out for Mr. 
Nettleton's. She had been diſcom- 
poſed by her ſervants, which was 
the more eaſily effected, from her 
diſpoſition being ſomewhat irritable, 
One of her neighbours had alſo of- 
fended her, having not treated her, 
as ſhe imagined, with ſufficient civi- 
lity. Her huſband was not convinced, 
upon a ſtatement of the caſe, that ſhe 
had much reaſon to complain. He 
was, however, deſirous of pacifying 
her; but he did not ſay much upon 
the occaſion, having adopted the 
maxim of an ingenious French writer, 
That it is always wrong to attempt 
* to oppoſe reaſon to ill humour,” * 
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GC HA P; VI: 


Mr. Grantham and Philip Waldegrave 
proceed to Leominjler, and pay a vijit 
to Mr. Trevannion — Account of 
that gentleman and his family — 
| Charafter of Mr. Barford—Re- 
markable inſtance of inwvariable 
friend/hib—Reflexions occaſioned by 
the death of Mr. Norville—On the 
Powers veſted in juſtices of the 
peace—Mr. Grantham and Philip 
arrive at Bromyard, and dine at an 

inn there—Charafter of the land- 
lord Mey return to E veſham. 


Eur rg orice bac ig. "£ 


Tue following day, Mr. Grant- 
ham and Philip again mounted their 
horſes, having previouſly breakfaſted 
with Mr. Beſwick and his family. 
They propoſed not to return imme- 
diately to Worceſter, but to go round 
. E * by 
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by the way of Leominſter, where Mr, 
Grantham had a friend, of the name 
of 'Trevannion, whom he intended to 
take this opportunity of viſiting. As 
the diſtance between Ludlow and 
Leominſter was not more than eleven 
miles, they arrived there with eaſe 
before noon. They met with a very 


| hearty welcome from Mr. Trevan- 
nion, who was a gentleman of mo- 
derate fortune, in the commiſſion of 


the peace, and who had rendered 
himſelf eminently uſeful in the neigh- 
bourhood, by his upright diſcharge 
of the duties of a magiſtrate. 

WAI DTeRAvr had never before 


been at Leominſter, and therefore 
Mr. Trevannion carried him and Mr. 


Grantham to ſee the church, the re- 
mains of a priory at the eaſt end of 
it, and the ruins of an antient palace 
near the town. They returned home 

| to 
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to dinner, and Mr. Trevannion intro- 
duced to his friends his wife and 
daughter. The former was a lady 
poſſeſſed of many reſpectable qualities, 
and at preſent in her thirty- eighth 
year. Miſs Trevannion was an ami- 
able young lady, of the age of eigh- 
teen, and an only child. 

Mx. Trevannion had alſo ſent to 
a neighbouring clergyman, with 
whom he was intimate, to favour 
him with his company at dinner. 
He accordingly came, and was intro- 
duced to Mr. Trevannion's other 
gueſts. This gentleman, whoſe name 
was Barford, had paſſed much of his 
time in ſtudy and retirement. He 
loved privacy, and was averſe to com- 
pany, excepting ſuch as were ſuitable 
to his own taſte, and conſiſting of per- 
ſons to whom he had been aecuſtom— 
ed. When, however, he found that 
5 E 5 +. _ 
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the perſons with whom he was were 
of a literary taſte, he aſſociated with 
them with the leſs difficulty, though 
not without a mixture of reſerve. 

IN the courle of their dinner, and 
afterwards, Mr. Trevannion and his 
gueſts converſed on ſeveral ſubjects, 
and particularly on friendſhip. It was 
obſerved by Mr. Grantham, that one 
of the moſt remarkable inſtances of 
friend{hip in modern times, is that 
which ſubſiſted between two learned 
phyſicians, Sir Thomas. Baynes, and 
Sir John Finch. They were both 
educated at Cambridge, and both 
pupils of the celebrated Dr. Henry 
More. "They ſtudied phyſic toge- 
ther; they travelled together; and 
were ſo firmly united in their friend- 
ſhip, that they ſeem to have reſolved, 
as much as poffible, to proceed toge- 
ther, in every ſtep and advancement 
: in 
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in life. They took the degree of 
doctor of phylic together at Padua; 
they graduated together at Cambridge; 
they were alſo jointly elected fellows 
of the royal fociety, and they were 
admitted at the fame time fellows 
extraordinary of the college of phy- 
ſicians of London. They were in- 
ſeparable companions, and conſtant 
partners in each other's fortune, and 
they were interred in the ſame grave. 
SOON after dinner, news was 
brought to Mr. Trevannion of the 
death of Mr. Norville, a clergyman 
who had long reſided in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leominſter, and who 
was highly eſteemed by his literary 
friends, on account of the uncommon 
learning that he poſſeſſed, though he 
had not, made himſelf generally 
known to the world by any publica- 
tion. One cannot but r-gret,” ſaid 
E 6 Mr. 
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Mr. 'Trevannion, that ſo much 
* knowledge, the accumulated acquilt- 
* tions of many years, ſhould be de- 
© polited under the ſilent tomb; or ra- 
ther, that it ſhould be wholly depart- 
ed, like the life of its late poſſeſſor. 

*YoU remind me, ſaid Mr. Barford, 
* of an obſervation of Sir Edward 
Coke. That profound lawyer re- 
* marks, that © certain it is, that when 
da great learned man, who is long 
in making, dieth, much learning 
„ dicth with him.” 

FROM ſuchconſiderations as theſe, 
ſaid Mr. Grantham, and from the 
great extent of the powers of the 
human mind, I think, a ſtrong pre- 
* ſumptive argument may be drawn, 
* from the principles of reaſon, in 
* fupport of the certainty of a future 
* ſtate, Can we luppaſe, that the great 

g author 
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author of nature would make human 
© beings capable of ſuch high attain- 
ments, if they were intended only 
* for the preſent tranſitory ſcenes .? 
©I THINK it is not to be ſuppoſed;” 
replied Mr. Barford, if we attend 
merely to the principles of natural 
© reaſon, and. have formed any juſt 
* conceptions of the attributes of the 
© Deity. Highly as 1 eſtimate, the 
© additional evidences of a future ſtate 
© which we derive from revelation, I 4 
© think notwithſlanding, that the ar- 
© guments from reaſon, in ſupport of 
© this moſt important truth, are enti- 
*tled. to great regard. That ſtrong 
deſire of future life and immortality, 
* which ſeems to be implanted in the 
human heart, the expectations on 
© this head which have prevailed in 
* all ages, the preſent unequal diſtri- 
* bution 
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© bution of things, the oppreſſions of 
*the worthy and the virtuous which 
* are too often ſeen, the triumphs of 
© ſucceſsful wickedneſs, and many 
© other appearances in the moral 
* world, ſtrongly point ont a future 
© ſtate of retribution. It appears, 


© therefore, to me, that the arguments 
from reaſon on this ſubject, have 
* more weight, and deſerve more at- 
© tention, than ſeems to have been 
C allowed by ſome theological writers; 
* who, in their well intended zeal for 
© divine revelation, have not done 
* juſtice to the arguments from rea- 
© fon.” 

AFTER this converfation, Mr. Tre- 
vannion walked with his gueſts into 
his. garden, where, among other 
topics, he entertained them with ac- 
counts of ſeveral ſubjeQs of altercation 

15 that 
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that had been brought before him as 
a juſtice of the peace. I his is an 
© office,” ſaid he, which, though at- 
©tended with trouble, IL confeſs that I 
© exerciſe with no inconſiderable de- 
© oree of ſatisfaction. It affords me 
* mary opportunities of being uſeful 
© to the neighbourhood in which. I 
* reſide, of protecting the poor from 
© oppreſſion, and of doing impartial 
© juſtice. Some of my brethren in 
* the commiſſion are too apt, in the 
* caſes that come before them, to ad- 
* juſt their deciſions very much by 
* the rank of the parties who appear 
before them. But I know no dif- 
* ference of rank in the diſtribution of 
« juſtice. This is the ſpirit of the 
* Engliſh law; and I am confident, 
that by this ſpirit the adminiſtrators 
* of it ought to be actuated, from the 
© country-juſtice to: the lord-chiet- 

Es * Juſtice: 
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* juſtice of the court of king's. 


bench.“ | 

©ITHINK, ſaid Mr. Grantham, that 
in various modern acts of parliament, 
the powers of juſtices of the peace 
© have been too much encreaſed. 
They have been inveſted with au- 


vi thority, in too many caſes, to act in a 


© very ſummary manner, and in a 
manner extremely inconſiſtent with 
the juſt rights of the people, or with 
© the true principles of our free con- 
* ſtitution.” 

© You are perfectly right, Sir, re- 
plied Mr. Trevannion: but the fact 


is, that our members of the houſe of 


commons have often been abun- 


dantly more ſolicitous for the pre- 


© ſervation of the game, than for the 
* preſervation of the conſtitution, 
They are alſo: many of them in the 
© commiſſion of the peace themſelves ; 
| « and, 
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* and, therefore, are not unwilling to 
© increaſe the powers of an office, of 
* which they are in poſſeſſion. But 
ſuch laws are chiefly hardſhips to 
the loweſt orders of the people; and, 
for this reaſon, are viewed by the 
* other. claſſes with little concern. I 
cannot, however, but greatly diſap- 


prove of thoſe laws, which inveſt a 
country juſtice, who is often ex- 


* tremely illiterate, and extremely ar- 
* bitrary, with a power of inflicting 
*upon a poor peaſant, on a very 
* ſummary hearing, ſuch puniſh- 


© ments as will render him infamous 


in his neighbourhood. This ap- 

© pears to me to be extremely incon- 
ſiſtent with the true ſpirit of the 
* Engliſh law, and the Engliſh. con- 


ſtitution: and my idea is, that ſuck 


Nn ought. never to be in- 
* flited, 
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* flited, in a free country like this, 
but in conſequence of the deciſion 

- *© of a jury, which is the only ſub- 
* ſtantial ſecurity for the rights of the 
common people, and indeed of every 
other rank of men. 

Mu. Trevannion's ſentiments,” ſaid 
Mr. Barford, I entirely approve ; 
© but they ſeem ſomewhat ſingularin 
© a man who is himſelf a juſtice of 
the peace.” 

© My being in poſſeſſion of the of- 
© fice, replied Mr. Trevannion, 
does not render r1e blind to its abuſes, 
© hope I have much more attach- 
ment to the rights of humanity, 
than to the pride of office. I have 
© taken no ſmall pains to underſtand 
„the laws, which I have fometimes 
$ occaſion to adminiſter ; but I know 
« ſeveral of my brethren, whoſe 

knowledge 
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knowledge of the law is extremely 
* ſcanty, and who employ the little 
they have for hardly any other pur- 
* poſe, than to oppreſs the poor, and 
to enable them to act as baſhaws in 
their neighbourhood.” 

Tr1s topicbeingdiſmiſſed, and Mrs. 
Trevannion not being with them, 
Mr. Grantham took that opportunity 
of paying Mr. Trevannion a compli- 
ment on the mild and placid deport- 
ment of his wife. Indeed, Sir, ſaid 
Mr. Trevannion, *I am extremely 
* happy in my wife. She poſſeſſes a 
* ſweetneſs -and ſerenity of temper, 
* that few things can diſturb; and 
* ſeldom diſcovers any remarkable 
* emotion, except on the ſight of dif- 
« treſs, or any relation of incidents of 
that kind; which never fail to make 
* a very powerful impreſſion on her. 

| : MR. 
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Ma. Trevannion prevailed on Mer, 

. Grantham and Philip to lodge at his 
| houſe that night, and the next morn. 
ing they ſet out on their return to 


Worceſter. But, in their way thi. as en 
ther, they ſtopt to dine at an inn at and 
Bromyard, which Mr. Grantham ſe- Neven 
lected for that purpoſe, becauſe he had Nopin 
ſome knowledge of the landlord, MNattac 
with whoſe ſingularities he had for- be a 
merly been diverted. The landlord WWty-2 
was glad to ſee him, was very open se 
and communicative, and gave him mor 
and his friend Philip the beſt enter- chu. 
tainment in his power. gres 
_ ArrTzxR dinner, Mr. Grantham aſked beet 
the landlord to drink part of a. bottle ene! 
with him, with which he very had 
chearfully complied. In truth, their che, 
hoſt was not a man of an unſocial mir 


temper, or a contracted taſte ; for he 
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ad almoſt an equal reliſh for good 
| ile, good wine, or good punch; and 
me ſect of all others, to which he had 
me greateſt averſion, was the ſect of 
W water-drinkers. He conſidered them 
| 13 enemies both to church and ſtate 

Wand as bad as Arminians, Arians, or 
even Socinians. Indeed, he was of 
W opinion, that a man who was much 
W attached even to ſmall beer, could not 
be a very ſincere believer in the thir- 
ty-nine articles. He was himſelf a 
good churchman, but was rather 
more attached to the feaſts of the 
church, than to the faſts. He was a 
great friend to the biſhops, to roaſt 
beef, and to good port; and he was an 
enemy to the Preſbyterians, becauſehe 
had been informed, in his youth, that 
they profeſſed an extreme diſlike to 
minced pies, and to plumb porridge. 


If 
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If they could get over theſe unnatural 
antipathies, he thought they might bz 
tolerated ; but without being admit. 
ted to places of honour, or of profit, 
Indeed, as he very properly obſerved, 
what uſe could that man have for 
money, who had not a juſt regard for 
the excellencies of a good table? or 
how could he have a reliſh for ſound 
doctrine, who had not a due reſped 
for good living. 

SUCH was the creed, and ſuch the 
ſentiments, of our chearful and or- 
thodox landlord; and after diſcuſling 
with him divers weighty points, relative 
both to the church and to the ſtate, Mr. 
Grantham and Waldegrave again 
mounted their horſes, reached Wor- 
ceſter in 'the evening, and the next 
day returned to Eveſham. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, VIII. 


Farther account of Philiþ Walde- 
grave's fiudies—Converſation con- 
cerning the charader of Milton. 


Pn 


= - 


Pune continued to proſecute his 
ſtudies at Eveſham, with conſiderable 
aſſiduity, at thoſe times when he was 
not engaged in the duties of his pro- 
feſſion. He read ſome of the moſt 
valuable medical authors, both antient 
and modern; in the choice of which 
he was directed by his friend Dr. 

Heathcote. He alſo made himſelf 
intimately acquainted with the beſt - 
anatomical and chirurgical treatiſes, 


Claſſical 
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Claſſical literature was ſtill much the 
object of his attention; and he ap- 
plied himſelf particularly to the peru- 
ſal of the moſt celebrated Greek au- 


thors. He read both the Iliad and the 


Odyſley in the originals, with great 
care, and with great pleaſure. Of 
the proſe writers of Greece, he was 
peculiarly delighted with Xenophon, 
He was extremely captivated with the 


_ chaſte and ſimple elegance of his ſtyle 


and diction, and with the excellence 
of the ſentiments contained in his 
beautiful compoſitions, which may 
juſtly be claſſed among the age of 
antiquity. 

Mx. Grantham had a very good 
collection of books, with the uſe of 
any of which Waldegrave was at all 
times readily accommodated, ' By 


| this gentleman's recommendation, he 


peryled 
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peruſed ſome of the molt valuable 
Engliſh writers in theology and 
cthics; which, Mr. Grantham obſerv- 
ed, were calculated not only to in- 
form the underſtanding, but to amend 
the heart, and to raiſe a man to true 
dignity and excellence of character. 
Among the books of this claſs which 
he recommended, were the works of 
Tillotſon, Barrow, Whichcote, and 
Samuel Clarke; the ſelect diſcourſes 
of the learned John Smith of Cam- 
bridge; and the writings of Foſter, 
Abernethy, and Duchal. It was the 
opinion of Mr. Grantham, that ſuch 
productions as theſe were ſuitable not 
only to divines, but were adapted to 
every man of a liberal education and 
profeſſion, and who meant to raiſe 
his views, and his fentimzents, above | 
the ordinary ſtandard. 0 241 
Vor. I. F Par 
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| PART of his time Philip ſpent in 
lighter ſtudies, In the ſummer ſeaſon, 


| 
when he had leiſure, he ſometimes g 
| employed his afternoons. very agree- 5 
N ably, in reading, in an alcove in Mrs. A 
| Aſhton's. garden, to. that lady. and N 
| miſs Maynard, the works of ſeveral of h 
our. beſt , Engliſh- poets. ; Among b 
others, they were particularly charm- ti 
ed: with the Paradiſe _ Loſt of our 8 
immortal Milton. Fa 
IT happened, that one evening; . * 
they had been employed inf reading a 
part of this inimitable performance, th th 
| Mr. Grantham. and Philip ſupped at ch 
Mrs. Aſhton's, in company with Mr. 00 
| and Mrs. Ainſley, and Mr. Mainwar- or 
| ing, who have been mentioned in 6 tec 
; preceding chapter. As Milton had | 
| been the object of attention to a part G 
| of the company in the afternoon a bg 
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converſation: concerning Him naturally 
took place in the evening; and after 
ſome remarks had been made on the 
Paradiſe Loſt, it was obſerved by. Mr. 
Ainſley, that though the genius of 
Milton, and the diſtinguiſhed r merit of 
his writings, were now acknowledged 
by all parties, yet very ſevere reflec- 
tions againſt his moral and political 
character had frequently been thrown, | 
out, and were not yet become wholly _ 
unfaſhionable. 

Miss Maynard faid, the thought, / 
that injurious imputations upon the 
character of fo excellent a writer 
ought not to be wantonly thrown out, 4 
or any accuſations againſt him admit- 

0 ted, but upon the fulleſt evidence. 

” *InDEeD, madam, replied Mr. 
Grantham, I have attended to every 
| ng that has been advanced upon 


F 2 © this 
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« this ſubject, and I think the accuſa- 
tions againſt Milton are replete with 
© abſurdity and injuſtice, It appears 
© to me, that he was not. only one of 
the moſt ſublime poets that ever lived, 

butalſo as a man eminently virtuous. 


* Tre political ſentiments of Mil- 
© ton, and the part he took in ſupport 
of the government of the common- 
wealth, are, I preſume, ſaid Mr. | 
Mainwaring, * the principal ground 
of the accuſations againſt him, The 
© abilities which he exerted againſt 
© the royal party, greatly excited their 
© animoſity againſt him; and thoſe 
© who, in later times, have adopted 
© high ideas of the rights and power 
© of kings, have continued to retain 
« ſimilar prejudices againſt him, and 
© have been inclined, on every occa- | 
a lion, to miſrepreſent his conduct. 
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IAM very ready to admit, ſaid 
Mr. Grantham, that Milton was a 
* republican. He appears to have 
© been ſo from principle; and I think 
that man's ſentiments muſt be very 
narrow, who is inclined to cenſure 
© him on that account. Milton 
thought, that a nation might be 
© very happy without kings. The 

inhabitants of whole countries have 
© been of the ſame opinion the moſt 
illuſtrious of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans entertained the ſame. ſenti- 
ment; and, therefore, if it be an 
2» erroneous ſentiment, it can be no 
great diſcredit to Milton to haye 
adopted it. A man may imagine, 

* that there is ſomething in the diſ- 
* poſition and habits of the people 

of England, which may render 3 
Amited monarehy better for them 


F 3 | than 
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than a republic, and vet not think 

* one jot the worſe of Milton for be- 

1 ing of a contrary ſentiment. It i is 

one of thoſe points wherein the 

5 wiſeſt and beſt men may, without 

© any reproach, be of very different 
c opinions. 


I THiNx, ſaid Mr. Ainſley, * Mil- 
ton has been cenſured for eng 
Cromwell.“ 

Tur accuſation,” replied Mr. 
| Grantham, © has been brought againſt 
© him; and it muſt be admitted, that 
© he has ſaid ſome handſome things. of 
| « Cromwell. But, in juſlice to. Mil- 
0 ton, it ſhould be remembered, that 
« Cromwell was a man of- whom great 
« things might be ſaid without flat- 
. © tery. He alſo put on ſuch ſpecious 
C appearances, that he deceived, the 
« maſt Peartuing; ; and was pro- 

* bably 
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- © bably believed by Milton, as well as 
b others, to have been actuated by 
much better motives than he really 
was. Milton was appointed Latin 
© ſecretary under the commonwealth ; 
and though he was eontinued in 
that office after Cromwell aſſumed 
the protect orſhip, he was only em- 
 *ployed in publie diſpatehes, and was 
never the confſident of Cromwell, 
nor was employed” by him in any 
* unjuſtifiable tranſaction. It mould 
alſo be remembered, that, in his 
ſecond Defence of the People of 
England, he gave Cromwell the 
moſt excellent advice, and ſuch as 


would not have been given by : an 
© intereſted dependent, or a ſervile 
flatterer. He exhorted him never to 


ſuffer that liberty, for wRHich he had 
"pad through ſo many dangers, 
F " either 
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either to be violated by himſelf, or 
in any meaſure leſſened by others; 
* and he pointed out what an enor- 
* mity it would be, if Cromwell 
* ſhould himſelf be a violator of that 
* liberty, of which he had avowed 
* himſelf the defender.” 
©I LIKEWISE recollect, ſaid Mr. 
Mainwaring, * that, in his ſecond 
© Defence, he calls God to witneſs, 
that he had written nothing contra- 
*ry to his conſcience, nothing but 
* what was conformable to his real 
«© ſentiments; that he had been whol- 
ly uninfluenced by intereſted or am- 
© bitious views; and had been ac- 
_ © tuated only by his attachment 
to the intereſts , of his country, and 
to the cauſe of public freedom. 
Such an appeal, from ſuch a man as 


| Milton, ought to convince; thaſe 
© of 
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© of the uprightnefs of his intentions, 
* who may totally differ from him in 
* kis political ſentiments, if they poſ- 
* ſels any degree of equity or can- 
dour.“ 

© Some ſarcaſms, ſaid Mr. Grant- 
ham, have been thrown out againſt 
this great poet, becauſe he haſtened 
home from his travels, from pa- 
$ triotic motives, on the commence- 
* ment of the civil war, and yet after- 
* wards took no active part in that 
* war, But Milton's original deſign 
might be to ſupport the - cauſe of 
public freedom, not by his Ford, 
but by his pen. This was the moſt 
* natural method for a literary man, 
as Milton was, to promote thatcauſe; 
* and it might be the moſt important 
ſervice he could: render it. When 
not engaged in this, it was to be ex- 
ate k „ peed, 
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* peQted, that he would be employed 
© in other literary purſuits, It has, in- 
© deed, been intimated, that a delign 
© was formed of conferring on him an 
« office in the army. If it were fo, 
* this might have been prevented, not 
from any « diſinclination in Milton, 
l but from ſome other cauſes prevent- 
ing the appointment. There is cer- 
* tainly not the leaſt ground for ſuſ- 
pecting him of any want of courage, 
* or of any deficiency of zeal in the 
* cauſe to which he adhered.* 

Mrs. Ainfley remarked, that the 
had heard Milton accuſed of being 
not very fayourably inclined towards 
the ladies; and that he ſcemed, in 
his Paradiſe Loft, to be defirous of 
ſtrongly inculcating upon wives, the 

ſacred obligation they were under of 
being obedient to their huſbands: - 
8 This 


"a. 
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This had. led him to reprefent Eve 
as addrefling Adam i in the following 
terms: 


MA author and e raked xt theu 50% -- you 


Unargu:d 1 obey ; ſo Gad ordarns.; 
Cad is thy law, thou mine. 


©I THINK, ſaid Mrs. Aſhton, that 

* whatever objection Mrs. Ainſley 
may have to the doctrine contained 
in the paſſage which ſhe has juſt 
quoted, ſhe muſt admit that the lines 
which follow, almoſt immediately 
— extremely beautiful: d 


With thee converſing, I forget all tine; 
All ſeaſons, and their cbange, all pleaſe alike. 
Stoeet is the breath of morn, her riſing ſweet, 
With charm ef earlieſt birds ; pleaſant the ſun, 
Iden fir/t an this delightful land he pr, 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit and flower, 
Gliſtering with dero, fragrant the fertile earth 
* After ſoft ſhawers ; and fweet the coming\ n 
| F 6 E 
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Of grateful evening mild; then filent night 
With this ber ſolemn bird, and this fair moon, 

And theſe the gems of heav'n, her ſtarry train: 
But neither breath of morn when ſhe aſcends 
With charm of earlieft birds ; nor riſing ſun 
On this delightful land; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Gliſt ring with dew; nor fragrance after ſhowers; 
Nor gratefut evening mild; nor ſilent night 
With this ber ſolemn bird, nor walk by moon, 
Or — nn without thee is ſweet. 


(IF is impoſſible, ſaid Mr. Gans 
e * for any perſon of taſte to avoid 
© being charmed with thefe lines; but 
J am apprehenſive, that I ſhall not 
be able to exculpate Milton from 
the charge of having entertained an 
opinion, that wives are under ſome 
obligation to obey their huſbands. 
It is well known, that Milton was 
much addicted to reading the bible; 
and whether he got his ideas on this 
a * fubje& from Moſes, or St, Paul, or 
4 th 
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St. Peter, who were formerly ſuppof- 
ed to have adopted ſimilar ſenti- 
ments, or from whatever other obſo- 
© lete author, I will not take upon me 
to determine; but he certainly does 
ſeem to have conceived, that it was. 
the duty of a woman to obey her 
* huſband; and whatever diſcredit 
© he may derive from having imbibed 
* ſo ungallant a doctrine, I believe it 
js not in my power to vindicate him 
from the charge. 

I FEAR, ſaid Mrs. Aindley, $ that 
* Mr. Grantham's opinion. about the 
* obedience of wives is not much dif- 
© ferent from that of Milton; but, as 
he is an old bachelor, I bebe we 
* muſt excuſe him.” 9050 

© You are very obliging, OA 

replied Mr. Grantham, ſmiling; * and 
<1 Gem thexeloto tame the liberty of 


y * obſerving 
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< obſerving farther, that Milton had 
certainly no inconſiderable degree of 
regard for the ladies. A man, who 
© married three times, muſt be ſup- 
© poſed to have had ſome attachment 
to the fair fex. We muſt at leaſt 
'® conclude, that he had an affection 
© for them, ſhould he even be ſuſpect- 
+ ed of ſome deficiency in point of 
* reverence. Thoſe who have real 
© Milton's deſcription of the © accom- 
« pliſhed Eve,” and of her deport- 
* ment, in Paradiſe Loſt, muſt * be 
convinced, that this great poet was. 
4 no inattentive obſerver of female 
excellence, and that he was nat in- 
s ſenſible to feinale graces. His firft 

© wite appears to have abſented herſelf 
from him, not from any fault of his, 
© but on account of his mode of life 

% * being too firit and regular for her 
« diſpoſition, 
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diſpoſition. The manner in which 
* ſhe afterwards folicited his forgive- 
neſs, is an evidence that the was 
* herſelf conſcious of wrong behavi- 
our. He not only treated her with 
© kindneſs after her return, but re- 
© ceived her father, brothers, and other 
«© relations into his own houſe, when: 
they were harraſſed and diſtreſſed 
© on account of their attachment to 
* the royal party. This generoſity 
© was the more hononrable to him, as 
their political principles were in di- 
© re& oppoſition to his own. 

Ma. Mainwaring ſaid, Whether 
the ideas of Milton were juſt, re- 
ſpecting the ſuperiority of the male 
© ſex, and the ſubordination of the fe- 
© male, I am not ſolicitous to enquire. 
© That he was not inſenſible of female 
: excellence | is unqueſtionable : but it 

| Ws 
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jg at the ſame time manifeſt, that it 
was his opinion, whether right or 
* wrong, that the moſt amiable virtues 
of the ſofter ſex were docility, meek- 
© neſs, and gentleneſs; and that in the 
* exerciſe of theſe they appeared moſt 
© engaging, and acted moſt in confor- 
mity to the diQtates of nature.. 

* ONE of the moſt extraordinary 
* circumſtances recorded of Milton, I 
think, ſaid Mr. Ainſley, is, that he 
* ſhould prefer his Paradiſe Regained 
* to his Paradiſe Loſs" itt. of 

© Taar ſtory, replied Mr. Grant- 
ham, © has been commonly circulated ; 
* but, I apprehend, without any 
* ſufficient evidence of its truth. All 
that can be aſſerted upon this ſubject, 
* with good authority, is, that he was 
not pleaſed to hear this poem decried 
. * ſo much as it was, in compariſon 


with 


* 
* 
— —ñ—ä—— w- 
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with the other. It was not to be 
( © conceived, by any perſons who con- 
| © fidered the plans of the two poems, 
that the Paradiſe Regained could be 
equal to the Paradiſe Loſt. The 
ſubject of the Paradiſe Regained was 
© confined, and the poet has a narrow 
+6 Cams to build upon; but he 
| © has raiſed as noble a ſuperſtructure, 
© as the ſcantineſs of his materials 
would admit. Milton probably 
thought, thatthe public had not done 
« juſtice to his Paradife Regained; 
© and in this opinion he was not fin- 
* gular. It has been obſerved by the 
learned Jortin, and other able critics, 
© that the Paradiſe Regained has not 
met with the approbation it deſerves.” 
-THE converſation concerning Mil- 
ton was cloſed by Philip Waldegrave. 
. Of 1 incidents related in the life of 
this 


- _ — * 
— — — - - 
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I cannot but conſider this illuſtrious 


this great, poet, I 'think,” ſaid he, 
* ſome, of the moſt pleaſing are the 


_ © inſtances of reſpect and regard which 


he met with from foreigners, during 
© the courſe of his travels; but one 


. © withes to have a more particular 
account of his interview with Gro- 
_ * tius, and with Galileo. I confeſs, 


that I am a great admirer both of the 


The merit, indeed, of the former 
is acknowledged by theſe who ; are 


* ſolicitous: to degrade the latter. But 


poet as one of the greateſt orna- 
ments of his country, and af human 


- 5 nature.” 


CHAP, 
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A vi ft to. , re Mainwaring —On the 
pleaſures of walki ng —Seutiments of 
_Rouſſean on that JubjeF—0n , the 
qual; fications neceſſary t to confiitute.gn 

| angler, and onthe ; advantages go. tpe 
Tay! art of angling. + 20 „ e n 


W and-Philip Wal 
degraye, Mrs. Aſnhton and Miſs 
Maynard, were all fond of little rural 
excurſions, in which the pleaſures of 
fine weather, of the open air, and of 
exexciſe, ere increaſed by being 
mingled with. converſation. of a lite- 
rary and inſtructive kind. It Was, 
therefore, on a ſine ſpring morning, 


when 


— 
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when the ſun ſhone with the moſt 
reſplendent luſtre, and when the clear. 
\ neſs of the atmoſphere afforded 2 
moſt pleaſing and diſtinct view of the 
beauties of the ſurrounding Dune 
that Mrs. Aſhton and Miſs M aynard, 
Mr. Grantham and Phitip, ſet out 
on a viſi t to Mr. Mainwaring, who 
lived in the vale of Eveſham, about 
five miles from the town. They 
were all fond of walking, and they 
had ſettled it the preceding evening, 
that they would breakfaſt early, and 
walk thither, in caſe the weather ſhould 
prove fair, of which there was every 
appearance, and in which they were 
not diſappointed.” They were expected 
by Mr. Mainwaring to dine with him 
on that day; and he had expreſſed His 
wiſhes that they ſhould come early, 
that they might have the more time 

b for 
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for converſation;"ahd for enjoying the | 
pleaſures of that vernal ſeaſon. 
None of the company were more | 
fond of walking than Mr. Grantham, 
who, though he not unfrequ rod | 
yet entertained ſentiments of the plea- 
ſures of walking very ſimilar to thoſe 
of Rouſſeau. That ingenious, ' but 
eccentric writer; ſays, I can conceive 
but one way of travelling pleaſanter 
chan on horſeback; and that is go- 
ing on foot. Lou ſet out at your 
« own; time; you ſtop when you | 
* pleaſe you take as much or as lit- 
* tle exerciſe as you chooſe; you view 
all the country; you turn to the 
«© right or to the leſt; you examine . 
every thing which Arikes" you; you 
© ſtop'at every point of view. Do ' 
« ſee a river; I toaſt along it. Do 
| . a hanging wood; I walk 


- -under 
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under its ſhade.” A grotto; I enter 
it. A quarry; I examine its ſtrata. 
Wherever perceive any thingwhich 
. invites me, I ſtop. The moment 
, my curioſity is ſatisfied, I depart, - 
© without: waiting for horſes or poſtil- 
© lions. I am not curious about pick- 
ing out beaten paths, or A | 
* ways, but I tread wherever: a man 
may paſs; ; I fee whatever man can 
© ſee; and being dependent on no 
* one but myſelf, I enjoy the moſt 
perfect liberty which man can _—_ 
© ſels.” | 1 
In another o his. 9 * be ako 1 
« What I moſt regret, reſpecting thoſe ' 
* particulars of my life which I do 
* not remember, is, my not having 
* kept a journal of my travels. Ne- 
« yer did I think, exiſt, live, or was 
* myſelf, if I may ſo expreſs it, ſo 
4 als much 
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„much as in thoſe” journies I have 
made alone, and on foot. Walking 
« has ſomething in it which animates 
« and enlivens my ideas. I can ſcaree- 
« ly think when I ſtand ſtill. My 
body muſt ſtir in order to ſtir my 
«* mind. The view of the country, 
« the ſucceſſion of agreeable fights, a a 
good air, a good appetite, and good 
„health, I get by walking. The 
freedom of inns, the diſtance of 
© thoſe objects which foree me to ſee 
* ſubjection, of every thing which re- 
minds of my condition; the whole 


gives a looſe to my ſoul, gives me 


more boldneſs of thought, and ſeems * 
to carry me Into the immenſity of 
e beings'; ſo that I combine them, 
* chooſe them; and appropriate them 
« to my will, without fear or reſtraint. 
4 Ne W diſpaſe of all nature. 
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My heart, wandering: from object 


“to ohject, unites, and becomes the 
e fame with thoſe which engage it. 
It is co ed about by delightful 


images, and grows intoxicated with 


< delicious ſenſations. If to determine 
* them, I divert myſelf by painting 


©« them in my mind, what vigorous 


touches, whatreſplendent colouring, 
„ what energy of een do I not 
„give them!“ 

IN another place he ſays, «] . 


« a dinner, fuch as thoſe only Who 


« travel on foot were ever acquainted 
« with.” —* I travelled on foot in my 
<* beſt As only, and always with 


« delight.” He alſo informs us; that 
he was ſo fond of walking, that he 
was extremely deſirous of making the 
tour of Europe on foot, in company 
with . and another literary 
friend. 
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friend. They accordingly agreed to 
undertake ſuch a journey ; but the 
project never took effect. | 

ANOTHER traveller, whoſe ſenti- 
ments with reſpe& to walking were 
equally favourable, might have been 
met with in Mr. Meadowcourt, a cler- 
gyman, and prebendary of Worceſter, 
who, in a letter to Mr. Duncombe, 
thus expreſſes himſelf: He who 
travels on foot has an opportunity 
„of wandering from hill to hill, 
« from ſtream to ſtream, and from 
v one rich valley to another; of dwell- 
« ing. on lovely landſcapes, and de- 
« liciqus ſcenes; and of ſeeing num- 
« berleſs objects and numberleſs 
e places, which are inacceſſible to the 
« horſeman; and never were ſeen; 
by any one whirled through the 
country in the ſtate-priſon of a 

Voi... 8 « coach, 


'< and. luxury can 
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coach. For theſe, and many other 
«reaſons, I Chooſe to make uſe of my 


oven legs, and prefer the wholeſome 
«© exerciſe.ob walking to all the modes 


«.of- conveyance 4 effeminacy 
nvent.“ | 

Mx. Grantham and Waldegrav e, 

and the two ladies, arrived at the 

houſe of Mr. Mainwaring about 

eleven in the forenoon. They were 

received not only with | politeneſs, 


but with great kindneſs, by Mr. 


Mainwaring and his family. After 
reſting themſelves . a -while, they 
walked into Mr. Mainwaring's gar- 


den, which, though not large, was 
laid out in an elegant manner, and in 
which they converſed on various to- 
pics. Some remarks were made on 


the pleaſure which their walk had af- 
for ded them ; and this led Mr. 
Mainwaring, 


. oo 9 all. : 8 
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Mainwaring, who on this ſubje& 


- concurred in opinion with Mr. Gran- 


tham, to make ſome obſervations on 
the utility and agreeableneſs of that 
ſpecies of exerciſe. He took notice, 
that it would be particularly beneficial 
to the ladies, in point of health, if 
they would walk more than they 
generally did; but, ſaid he, an idea 
prevails, that it is not genteel for 
them to walk much; and this idea, 
though not ad vantageous to them, is 
extremely favourable to the intereſts | 
of the faculty, 

Mx. Grantham würdet that it 
was reported of the late Dr. Gold- 
ſmith, that he made the tour of a 
great part of Europe on foot. Swift, 


he alſo ſaid, in the earlier part of his 


life, was a great walker, It was by 
this mode of travelling that he uſed 
8 to 
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to go from Moor Park, the ſeat of 
Sir William Temple, in Surrey, to 


pay his mother an annual viſit at 
Leiceſter. It was likewiſe recorded 


of the learned Henry Dodwell, that 
he generally travelled -on foot, and in 


this mode made conſiderable journies. 
He often read as he walked, always 


providing himſelf for that purpoſe 
with books fitted for the pocket. 
ON of the moſt learned and in- 


genious men of the preſent age, 


ſaid Waldegrave, was tempted, as he 


informs us himſelf, by the ſerenity 


© of a chearful morning in the ſpring, 


to walk with a friend from Saliſbury 


to Wilton, and from thence home; 


and you cannot forget the entertain- 


: ing and tnſtructive converſation, 


© which, according to his repreſent- 


© ation, that walk produced. | 
| | © THAT 
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© 'THAT walk, . ſaid Mr, Gran-- 
tham, was probably imaginary ;. 
© but the walk from. Saliſbury to 
Wilton is a very agreeable one, and 
© well adaptedfor ſucha converſation.” 
Tun company was ſoon after in- 
creaſed by the addition of two gen- 
tlemen, who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, friends of Mr. Mainwar-- 
ing, of the names of Wallinger and 
Beresford. Dinner being announced, . 
they withdrew into the houſe, and' 
fat down to a very chearful and 
ſocial meal. Some fiſh on the table 
being much commended for its deli- 
cacy, Mrs. Mainwaring ſaid, that 
they were indebted for it to their 
friend, Mr. Babington, who was ex- 
tremely fond of angling. | 
Do you think, faid Mr. Wallin- 
ger, that Charles Babington is 
qualified for an angler? I cannot 
G 3 <-undertake : 
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* undertake to aſcertain his qualifica-. 
tions,” replied Mrs. Mainwaring, 
but I know that he not unfrequently 
* ſends us very good fiſh.” 

Hz may ſometimes catch good 
* iſh,” ſaid. Mr, Wallinger,.* by acci- 
dent, and yet be far from a complete 
* angler :. for I remember to. have 
* read lately, in. a book printed in 
quarto, in the year 1656, that an 


© angler.ſhould be“ a general ſcholar, 


„and ſeen in all-the liberal ſciences; 
« as a grammarian, to know how to 


* write, or. diſcourſe of his art, in true 


« and fitting terms. He ſhould have 
„ ſweetneſs in 1ſpeechy to entice others 
to delight in an exerciſe ſo laudable. 
% He ſhould alſo have ſtrength of 


„argument, to defend and maintain 
© his profeſſion againſt envy - and 


« ſlander.” p ; 
| CL. THINK, 
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©] THINK, ſaid Miſs Mainwaring, 
© a man may be a very good angler, . 
© without all theſe qualifications; and 
I am ſure, that while Charles Ba- 
* bington furniſhes us with ſuch ex- 
*cellent fiſh, I ſhall never diſpute his 
« talents- as an angler, however little 
© I may think him qualified for a pct : 
© loſopher.* 

©I KAVE a-very favourable oglnion | 
© of the art of angling, ſaid Mr. Beres- 
ford; though I am not addicted to it 
* myſelf; and it is certainly a moſt be- 
© neficial amuſement, if itbe really pro- 
ductive of the effects attributed to 
it by Sir Henry Wotton, as we are 
informed by Iſaac Walton Sir 
Henry, it ſeems, ſaid, that Angling 
*-was, after tedious. ſtudy, a reſt to 
«his mind, a chearer of his ſpirits, a 
":\lrerter of ſadneſs, a calmer of un- 

G4 quiet 
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« quiet thoughts, a moderator of paſ- 
« fions, a procurer of contentedneſs;” 
and © that it begat habits of peace 
* and patience in thoſe that profeſſed: 
« and practiſed it.“ | 
Id the afternoon, Mr, and 1 
Mainwaring, and their company, 
drauk tea in a ſummer-houſe in their 
garden; their converſation was chear- 
ful, ſprightly, and inſtructive; and, 
in the evening, Mr. Grantham and 
Philip Waldegrave, Mrs. Aſhton, and 
Miſs Maynard, walked. home to 
Eveſham. 
IN the courſe of this little excur- 
ſion, Mr. Grantham acquainted Walde- 
grave, that he had received a letter 
from Mrs. Berners, who was men- 
tioned in a former chapter; expreſſ- 
ing, in very ſtrong terms, her ac- 
Enowledgements for his kindneſs to 
| her; = 
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her; and informing him, that ſhe 
had met with her huſband at Portſ- 
mouth ; that he had been promiſed, 
in conſequence of the application of 
ſome of his friends, to be ſoon raiſed 
to a lieutenancy ; that his father was 
become more reconciled to their mar- 
riage; and that they. had a very fa- 
vourable proſpect of being ſoon in 
a more happy ſitua tion. 


G5 CHAP, 
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Account of Waldegrave's fludies conti 
nued— He becomes enamoured with» 
Miſe Harriet Maynard — Deſcrip- 
tion of that lady's penſon and accom-- 
pliſhments.. 


'Ths mornings of Philip Walde-- 
grave, when not employedin the bu-- 
ſineſs of his profeſſion, or in occaſional: 
excurſions about the country, ſtill 
continued, for the moſt part, to be very 
diligently employed in ſtudy. As his 
mind was vigorous, and his authors 
well choſen, the progreſs made by 
him in uſeful literature was confider-- 
able. Of moral writers, he read with 


great 
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great attention the meditations of the- 
emperor Marcus Antoninus, and the 
Enchiridion of Epictetus. Among 
the hiſtorians, he made himſelf well 
aequainted with- Herodotus; Thucy-- 
dides, Tacitus, and Livy ; and he en- 
larged his acquaintance” with the 
Greek and Roman poets. He per- 
uſed with diligence Locke's Eſſay” 
on Human Underſtanding, and the” 
Logic of Wolfius. He alſo occaſion- 
ally applied himſelf ro mathematics 
and natural philoſophy, in which: 
ſtudies he received aſſiſtance both 
from Mr. Bryant and Mr. Grantham. - 
Bor the mind of Waldegrave was 
not always occupied by an attention 
to his books. In His vilits at the 
houſe of Mrs. Aſhton, he had fre- 
quently met with Miſs Harriet May- 
nad; he had paſſed much time 
. G i] with. 
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with her and Mrs. Aſhton ;, had 


made ſome excurſions with them in 
the neighbourhood of Eveſham ; and, 
by degrees, the attractions and accom- 
pliſhments of the younger of theſe 
ladies began to make a conſiderable 
impreſſion on his heart. Of this he 
was himſelf at firſt hardly ſenſible; 
but he could not but obſerve, that 
their eyes involuntarily frequently met 
each other; and though he general- 
ly met 9 agreeable company at 
Mrs. Aſhton's, yet, if on any occaſion 
Miſs Maynard were abſent, he ſoon 
found that the houſe of Mrs. Aſhton 
had not its aff al charms, 
PALIT WALDEGRAVE was at this 
time in his twentieth year, tall, and 
well made, with a manly and genteel 
air, and an open and chearful coun- 
tenance.  HARRIET MAYNARD 
f was 
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was now in her nineteenth year; 
and a complexion extremely fair, 
fine blue eyes, uncommonly expreſ- 
five, with an admirable bloom upon 
her cheeks, rendered her whole 
countenance moſt agreeably intereſt- 
ing. Elegance of ſentiment, and 
ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, were clearly 
pourtrayed in her face. Her ſtature 
was rather taller than that of the ge- 
nerality of females: ſhe was well 
proportioned; and, conſidering her 
age, ſufficiently in embon- point. She 
played ſkilfully on the harpſichord, 
ſhe ſang ſweetly, her voice was very 
melodious, and her manner extremely 
graceful; Her drefs, though ſeldom 


ſhewy, was always genteel, and cha- 
racteriſed by an elegant ſimplicity, 
As her mind had been cultivated by a 
peruſal of the beſt Engliſh authors, 

ihe 
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ſhe was not unqualified to deliver her. 
ſentiments on many ſubjects that 
occurred in converſation, and among 
perſons whoſe underſtandings were. 
improved by literature. But, in ge- 
neral, her modeſty and diffidence 
rendered her ſilent, and induced her 
to be more ready to hear others, than 
to ſpeak herſelf. When, however, 
ſhe did communicate her ſentiments 
on the ſubjects that occurred in con- 
verſation, among thoſe with whom 
the was free, it was with an agreeable 
Vivacity, that gave an additional grace 
to what ſhe uttered. 
Mx. Waldegrave had occaſionally 
read to Mrs. Aſhton and Miſs May- 
nard ſome of our moſt intereſting 
dramatic pieces, with which they 
" were both much affected; but he was 
particularly ſtruck with the extreme 
ſenſibility 
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fenſibility that was ſometimes exhibit- 
ed by the latter, when he was reading 
ſome of the moſt pathetic- ſcenes in 
thoſe performances. On fuch occa- 
ſions - he would naturally raiſe his 
eyes from his book, in order to 
contemplate the face of Harriet. But 
the tenderneſs which was then diſ- 
played in her features, as it added 
to her beauty, was not favourable to 
the repoſe of Waldegrave's heart. 
His admiration of her was alſo much. 
Increaſed by the extreme benevolence 
that appeared. i in her diſpoſition, and 
by the active inſtances of it that occa- 
ſionally came under his obſervation. 
She was ever ready to relieve diſtreſs, 
to the utmoſt extent of her ability. 
But though ſhe had conſiderable ex- 
pectations from her uncle, her preſent 
finances were far from being adequate 
eee 
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to ſo many acts of beneficence, as her 
diſpoſition prompted her to perform, 
She had only an annuity of eighty 
pounds a year, and occaſional pre- 
ſents from her uncle; and ſome- 
times expreſſed her regret, that the 
narrownelſs of her income prevented 
her from being more liberal. She 
frequently viſited indigent families 
in Eveſham, and its neighbourhood, 
affording them ſuch relief as was in 
her power, even by aſſiſting them 
with her needle, in providing for 
their neceſſities, when her pecuniary 
aids were inſufficient : and in theſe 
humane excurſions Mrs. Aſhton often 
accompanied her, and contributed to 
the promotion of her benevolent de- 
ſigns. 

No declarations of 3 affec- 


tion had hitherto paſſed between 
, 
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Waldegrave and Harriet. The lat- 
ter had for a conſiderable time found, 
that the company of Waldegrave gave 
her pleaſure, but without having 
formed any idea of a particular at- 
tachment. For ſhe was innocent and 
unſuſpecting; and, though poſſeſſed 
of an excellent underſtanding, had as 
yet attended but little even to the 
operations of her own heart. | 
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Waldegrave, Mr. Grantham, and 
Charles Rainsford, ſet out upon a 

Journey. Tbey proceed io. Tewkef- 
bury, and from thence to Gloucgſter 
—Chara#er of Mr. Hanſcombe 
Converſation on friendſhip... 


Ms. GRANTHAM had for ſome 
time intended to viſit Oxford, where 
he had ſeveral friends, in company 
with Philip Waldegrave ; . and he- 
now determined to put his deſign in 
execution. This was at preſent the 
more practicable, becauſe Mr. Bry- 
ant had been induced, by a handſome 
| | fee, 
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fee, to take another pupil; and this 
circumſtance enabled him the better 
to diſpenſe with Philip's attendance. 
Philip's old and -favourite ſchool-fel- 
low, Charles Rainsford, was alſo now 
at Eveſham ; and he had agreed to 
take the ſame journey in their com- 
pany. He had ſpent little time lately 
with his friend Waldegrave, having 
been chiefly at London, where he - 
had been. entered of the Inner Tem- 
ple, in order to proſecute the ſtudy of. 
the law, for which profeſſion his fa- 
ther intended him. 

IT was not the deſign ign of Mr. 
nn aa to proceed to Oxford. by 
the direct road, but to go round by 
the way of Glouceſter, where he had 
an intimate friend, a clergyman, of 
the name of Hanſcombe, who. had 
agreed to accompany. Mr. Grantham 
| FEMA ix and . 
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and his friends to Oxford, if they 
would make him a previous vilit at 
Glouceſter. The night before they 
ſet out, they ſupped with Mrs. Aſh- 
ton and Miſs. Maynard,, by way of 


taking leave of them before they en- 
tered on their journey. Charles 


Rainsford was introduced to theſe la- 


dies by his friend Waldegrave. They 
ſpent : a very agreeable evening toge- 


ther, and ſome expreſſive glances oc- 
caſionally paſſed Werse Walde 


grave and Harriet. | 


EARLY in the morning- the gen 
tlemen mounted their horſes, and 


rode to a village between Eveſham. 
and Tewkeſbury, where they break 


faſted. They travelled very much 
at their leiſure, viewing the country 
as they paſſed, and accurately exa- 
mining its beauties, according to Mr. 


Grantham's. 
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Grantham's general mode. As they 
approached Tewkeſbury, Mr. Grant- 
ham remarked, that it had been ſaid 
by Camden of that town, that it ori- 
ginally derived its name from Theo- 
cus, who there lived the life of a her- 
mit; and that it was famous for the 
manufacture of woollen cloth, and for 
{mart biting muſtard, The town of 
Tewkeſbury,” ſaid Philip, is alſo 
* memorable for the battle fought near 
it between the houſes of Vork and 
© Lancaſter, in which the Lancaſ- 
* trians were totally defeated, and in 
 *conſequence of which Edward the 
Fourth was mn eftablithed on the 
* throne,” it 1 
THEY agreed to dine at Bewkeſ. 
| bury; and while their dinner was 
getting ready, having put up their 
W they walked round the town, 
and 
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and took a view of the church, exa- 
mining its-monuments, ſome of which 
are very antient. They particularly 
noticed the monument of Robert 
Fitz-Hammon, of whom it is ſaid by 
William of Malmſbury, that he ſo 
adorned and beautiſied the monaſtery 
of. Tewkeſbury, that the ſtatelineſs 
of the buildings raviſhed the eyes, 
4 and the pious charity of the monks 


the affections, of all perſons that 


« came thither.“ A lofty gate-houſe, 


which ſtands near the church-yard, 


and which formerly belonged to the 
abbey, likewiſe excited their atten- 
tion. 105 
WHEN they had dined, they again 
mounted their horſes, and · arrived at 
Glouceſter in the evening. They 
met with a very cordial reception 
from Mr. Hanſcombe, and from his 
1 


— 
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family, which conſiſted of a wife 
and two daughters. This gentleman 
was of a very amiable character. He 
was meek, modeſt, and pious, of 
ſtrict integrity, and of great benevo- 
lence. He was of a diſintereſted 
temper, and abundantly more ready 
to ſolicit favours for others, than for 
himſelf. The ſweetneſs of his diſ- 
poſition, and the general prudence 
with which he conducted himſelf, 
added to his knowledge and his 
learning, which were not inconſider- 
able, had recommended him to the 
notice and eſteem of the moſt diſcern- 
ing and worthy perſons 4 in ny 2 
bourhood. 

Mx. Hanſcombe had invited "two 
friends, who were reſident in Glou- 
ceſter, to ſup with him, on the ſame 
evening- in which he- expected Mr. 

| Grantham 
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Grantham and his two younger vi- 
ſitants. One of theſe gentlemen, 
whoſe name was Fletcher, was a bar 
riſter at law; and the other was 
Dr. Aſhby, a phyſician of conſider- 
able practice. They paſſed a very 
chearful and ſocial evening together; 
and, in the courſe of their converſa- 
tion, among other topics, a variety of 
obſervations were made on the ſub- 
Ject of friendſhip. 

IT was remarked by Mr. Hanſ- 
combe, that two country gentlemen, 
in the neighbourhood of Glouceſter, 
who had long been inſeparable com- 
panions, and remarkable for the 
warmth of their friendſhip, had late- 
ly had a difference, which originated 
from ſome trifling difpute, but had. 
ended in a total ſeparation, and an 
abſolute renuaciation, on both ſides, 

1 of 
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of any future intercourſe or com- 
munication. 

Mx. Fletcher obſerved, that as few 
things in human life were more 
pleaſing than inſtances of real friend- 
ſhip, it was always to be regretted, 
when long friendſhips were interrupt- 
ed or terminated. But, in ſome 
perſons, he added, the ſame warmth | 
of temper which may occaſion the 
commencement of a friendſhip, may 
alſonaturally produce its termination. 

Wu are often led, faid Mr. Gran- 
tham, © to the choice of friends, by a 
© ſimilarity of taſte or of manners 
and ſuch friendſhip is increaſed by 
© mutual ſervices, or or by the pleaſure | | 
* reciprocally taken in each other's L 
* converſation. But there can be no | 
© ſolid friendhip of which virtue is 
not the baſis. There may be occa- 

Vol. I. „ N © fhonal 
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* ſional confederacies and aſſociation 
of the wicked and the, profligate; 
but goodneſs of heart is an indiſpen- 
* ſable requiſite in the formation of a 
* ſincere and genuine friendſhip,” 
© IT is difficult for a man even: of 
virtue and ſentiment, ſaid Dr, 
Aſhby, to meet with a ſteady and 
© ſincere friend, I am apt to flatter 
* myſelf, that I have a heart formed 
for friendſhip, and capable of the 
* moſt laſting attachments; and, yet 
* I cannot boaſt, that I have been 
© able to form with any man, that 
* peculiarity of intimacy, which is 
* neceſſary, to conſtitute; the higheſt 
© degree of friendſhip. When I have 
* met with, a, man, with whom I 
thought I could form an inviolable 
6 friendſhip, ſomewhat of pride or 
aer, or nn. hae und 
5 inter- 
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©intervened, and prevented the con- 
tinuance of ſuch friendſhip, or at 
© leaſt leſſened its ardour,” 

* PERHAPS, replied Mr. Gran- 
tham, © friendſhips are more eaſily 
and ſatisfactorily contracted be- 
© tween. men of moderate abilities 
and attainments, than between men 
* of ſuperior talents. Wherever there 

© is genius, there is generally pride; 
and this may naturally occaſion 
ſuch differences between two men 

* of talents, as may prevent a laſting 
* frientfhip; though they may have 4 

© real eſteem fbr each other. Men 
© of eminent abilities quickly diſeern 
* the faults of others; and yet are 
© themſelves. not free from faults. 
© Their perſpicacity may enable them 
© readily to ſee the errors in conduct, 
* or behaviour; of other men; and yet 


H 2 * may 
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2 may not lead them to ſufficient 


* caution, in avoiding themſelves 


* ſimilar improprieties. Among men 
of this claſs ſomewhat of rivalſhip 
may alſo naturally occur, which 
* may be unfavourable to the growth 
or continuanceof friendſhip.” 

* When I meet with a man, 
ſaid Mr. Fletcher, who to a good 
heart adds a good head, in whom 
* is united a love of virtue, and a love 
* of literature, I am glad to embrace 
* that man as my friend. No man is 
without his foibles ; but where I 
meet with theſe valuable qualifica- 
tions, I am not inclined to quarrel 
* with a man for trifles. 

IN forming friendſhips, we ſhould 
remember, ſaid Mr. Hanſcombe, 
that in all human beings there is 


© imperfeQtion. If our friends, there- 


fore, 
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fore, do upon the whole poſleſs 
* eſtimable qualities, and have a real 
© attachment to us, it is not wiſe, or 
© reaſonable, to break with them for 
* {mall cauſes. © He,” ſays biſhop 
Taylor, © that is, angry with every 
66 little fault, breaks the bones. of 
« friendſhip.” If we mean that 
* friendſhip ſhould be laſting, there 
* muſt be ſome degree of mutual 
*candour and indulgence. He who 
*expects that his friend, though wiſe 
* and virtuous, ſhould never be in the 
* wrong, forms an expectation that, 
from the weakneſs of human nature, 
* muſt be productive of diſappoint- 
* ment. Horace thought very juſtly 
* upon this ſubje& : 
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Qui minimis urgetur. Amicus dulcis, ut 
© xquum oft, 

(um mea compenſet vitiis boua ; pluribus hiſce 

Si modo plura mihi bona ſunt) inclinet, amari 

Si wolet : hac lege, in trutind ponetur eddem. 
Qui ne tuberibus propriis offendat amicum 
Pgſſulat, ignaſcut verrucis illius: aquum eft, 

« Peccatis veniam pqſcentem, reddert rurſut. 
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Mr. Grantham and his fellow-travel- 
lers take a view of the city and ca- 
thedral of Gloucefler —Olfervations 
pecafioned by the fight of king 
Edward the ſecond"s tomb—They 
return to Mr. Hanſcombe's—Very 


miſtellaneous converſation— They 


Proceed to Oxford, in company with 
Mr, Hanſcombe. 


Tur morning after their arrival 
at Glouceſter, Mr. Hanſcombe took 
Mr. Grantham, and his two other 
viſitants, to view what was moft 
worthy of notice in that city. They 
were particularly pleaſed with the 

F. ' "BE cathedral, 
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cathedral, which is a ſtately Gothic 
edifice, and the tower and choir of 
which are remarkably beautiful. 
They carefully examined the monu- 
ment of Oſrick, king of Northumber- 
land, who was interred in this cathe- 
dral; that of Robert Curthoſe, eldeſt 
ſon 7 William the Norman ; and 
that of queen Iſabella, wife of king 
Edward the ſecond. Nor did the 
monument of that unfortunate prince 
himſelf. eſcape their attention. 

Id viewing the latter, it was re- 
marked by Charles Rainsford, that 
the tomb was adorned by many 
figures of ſtags. 9 Y! That | circum- 

* ſtance,” . replied Mr. Hanſcombe, 

© is conſidered as a confirmation of 

(the tradition, that at his funeral he 
© was drawn by ſtags from e 

, caſtle to Glouceſter.” 6 7 

© ACCORD= 
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© ACCORDING to ſome repreſen- 
* tations of the reign of this unhappy 
prince, ſaid Waldegrave, © he was 
rather unfortunate than wicked. 
* Attempts have been made,' replied 
Mr. Grantham, © by ſome of our 
* hiſtorians, to palliate the miſc on- 


duct of Edward the fecond, and to 
* repreſent him as a very innocent 
and harmleſs. prince. But theſe 


* repreſentations are not juſt, His 


* capacity, was certainly weak, but it. 
is alſo true that he was vicious and. 


© tyrannicak. He was guilty of in- 
* juſtice and revenge at the very 


© commencement of his reign, parti- 


* cularly in the caſe of Walter de 
© Langton, biſhop of Litchfield and 
Coventry. His attachment to un- 
* worthy favourites was highly per- 


* nicious to the kingdom; and the 
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« circumſtances of indignity, as well 
© as of injuſtice, with which he cauſed 
© the earl of Lancaſter, his near re- 
lation, and the firſt prinee of the 
© blood, to be executed, reflect great 
* diſhonour on his memory. The 
end of king Edward himſelf was 
* undoubtedly tragieal; but his ad- 
© miniſtration was of that kind which 
© proved him to be unfit for govern- 
© ment, and rendered it very proper 
for him to have been dethroned, 
though it ſhould have been done 
« with circumſtances of leſs cruelty.” 
HAvixG viewed the cathedral, they 
returned to Mr. Hanfcombe's to din- 
ner, where they met with an old 
friend of that gentleman's of the name 
of Starwick. He was a chearful man, 
of nearly fixty years of age, of a very 
- awe and unſuſpecting temper, 
which 
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which had proved the means of his 
receiving much ill treatment from 
ſome unworthy perſons, with whom 
he had the misfortune to be con- 
neQed. 
Mx. Hanſcombe being well ac- 
quainted with theſe particulars, ſome 
converſation took place upon the 
ſubject during the time of dinner: 
which occaſioned Mr. Stanwick to 
lay, It is true, that I have met with 
* much ungenerous treatment. from 
* thoſe in whom I have placed a con- 
* fidence, and been greatly deceived 
by thoſe whom I flattered myſelf 
to be really my friends. And, in- 
© deed, by the time a man is about to 
leave the world, he begins to know 
* ſomewhat of it. I would not, how 
© ever, reco mmend to theſe, Who 
* are in carly life, a temper. of ſuſpi- # 
WS _ *cian 
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* cion and diſtruſt, It is much better 
to be ſometimes deceived, than to 
© be always ſuſpicious. The real 
© evils of human life are ſuffcient, 
* without rendering it more gloomy, 
* by removing from it that benevo- 
© lence, and mutual confidence, which 
© are yet to be found in it.“ 

_ AFTER dinner, ſeveral ſorts of 
fruit being produced, and particu- 
larly mulberries, Mr. Hanſcombe 
took notice, that it had been ſaid by 
an old medical writer, that mulber- 
ries, if eaten on a full ſtomach, were 
apt preſently to corrupt, and that they 
were ſometimes of a very pernicious 
tendency. * Mulberries,' faid Mrs. 
Hanſcombe, * are certainly 'a very 
Ly pleaſant fruit, and I never yet 
© heard of a ſingle creature who was 
, hurt by them nor 15 I believe; that 

- C * any 
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9 any modern phyſician will maintain 
them to be prejudicial, But there is 
no anſwering for the ſtrange fancies 
of their formal predeceſſors.“ | 
* Ir has been obſerved,” ſaid Mr. | 
Stanwick, * that melons are alſo very 
© hurtful; ſo that Johannes Cuſpini- 
* anus, in his Life of Frederick the 
Third, afferts, that four emperors 
© have died of eating melons, Nor 
© are cucumbers any thing better: 
and accordingly it is ſaid, that the 
immoderate uſe of cucumbers and 
* melons brought ſo many patients to 
* a French phyſician, reſident at Ly- 
© ons, that he built himſelf a very 
large and handſome houſe, with an 
* inſcription to this purpoſe : Cu- | 
© cumbers and melons have erected 
for me this houſe.” I ſuppoſe, 
ſaid Charles Rainsford, that the 
N reaſon 
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© reaſon cucumbers have been fo 
© hurtful in France is, that the inha- 
© bitants of that country have not yet 
© ſufficiently adopted the wholeſome 
* Engliſh practice, of eating beef or 
© mutton with their cucumbers.” 
Tax converſation now took a dif- 
ferent turn. It was obſerved by Mr. 
Stanwick, that he had been reading, 
that morning, Pope's pathetic letter 
to biſhop Atterbury, written a little 
before his baniſhment; and he thought 
it very much to be regretted, that 
this celebrated prelate did not more 
follow the advice given him by his. 
friend Pope in that letter. 

* I REMEMBER, (aid Mr. Hanſ- 
combe, that he exhorts bim not to 
* envy the world his ſtudies ; but to 
© bend his talents not to ſerve a party, 
«© or. a few, but all mankind ; and he 

, {RESORT #4 9 
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very truly and properly reminds 
* him, that it was at fuch a time, that 
the greateſt lights of antiquity daz- 
led and blazed the moſt, in their re- 
treat, in their exile, or in their death. 
* It was then, ſays he, © that they 
did good, that they gave light, and 
that they became guides to man- 
cc kind.” 
© ATTERBURY, ſaid Mr. Gran- 
tham, though he poſſeſſed a fine 
genius, appears not to have been 
a good man. He was certainly 
* guilty of the political intrigues for 
* which he was baniſhed, and his con- 
duct otherwiſe was far from being 
* amiable. But the evidence againſt 
him was, in his own time, infath- 
' cient ; and there was no neceſlity. 
for ſuch a violent and irregular | 
* mode of W againſt him. 


We 
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We are pleaſed to ſeeGaſtrell, biſhop 
© of Cheſter, author of the Chriſtian 
* /n/{itutes, who had been at variance 
© with him, ſtand up in the houſe of 
© peers in his defence; as we are alſo 
© at ſome of the Weſtminſter ſcholars 
© waiting upon him in the Tower, to 
© pay him their reſpects, on account 
© of his having been dean of Weſt⸗ 
© minſter. Had he employed his 
hours advantageouſly after his exile, 
© his talents were undoubtedly equal 
to the production of ſome work, 
© that would have been an honour to 
© his own name, and an ornament to 
©the Engliſh language.' 
Mx. Grantham, Waldegrave, 4 
his friend Charles Rains ford, were per- 
ſuaded to ſtay another day at Glou- 
ceſter; and the morning following 
they ſet out for Oxford, accompanied 
ed fe by 
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by. Mr. Hanſcombe. They accord- 
ingly arrived ſafely at that city, with- 
out meeting with any remarkable 
occurrence on the road. 
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They view what is moſt obſervable in 
the univerſity of Oxford —Vifit the 
Bodleian Library, the Aſbmolean 
Muſeum, the Radcliffe Library, 
and the ſeveral colleges —Mr. 
Grantham, Waldegrave, and Charles 
Rainsford return to Eveſham. 


ON their arrival at Oxford, they 
put up at the Angel-inn in that city. 
Mr. Grantham ſent to ſeveral of his 
friends in the univerſity, who readily 
attended him at his inn, and paſled 
the evening with him and his fellow» 
travellers. The following morning, 


they 
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they walked round the city ; and, as 
Waldegrave had never before been at 
Oxford, he was ſtruck' with the mag- 
nificence of the High Street, which is 
adorned with the fronts of three 


handſome colleges, together with St. 


Mary's and AUl-Saints churches, and 
a view of ſeveral other edifices. 
As they continued ſeveral days at 
Oxford, they examined, with con- 
fiderable attention, whatever ſeemed 
moſt worthy of obſervation in the 
univerſity. They were chiefly at- 
tended by Dr. Lancaſter, a civilian, 
and Mr. Sherrard, a fellow of one of 
the colleges, both of whom were old 
friends of Mr. Grantham. 
WHEN they viewed the BODLBLAN 
Lanes, ſome converſation took 
place reſpecting its founder. I re- 


member ta have read, fays Mr. 


Hanſcombe, 
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Hanſcombe, * that fir TuomMAs Bops 
* LEY, the founder of this great li- 
* brary, publickly read a Greek lec- 
ture, in the reign of. queen Elizabeth, 
© in the hall of Merton-college, for 
which ſervice he received from the 
8 "On a ſalary of four oe per 
annum.“ 2 
Tux fact you mention, ar, aid 
Mr. Sherrard, is well aſcertained 
Sir Thomas was alſo, in the ſame 
© reign, one of the proctors of the 
b univerſity, and, for a conſiderable 
© time, ſupplied the Place of univers 
© ſity: orator.” - | 
Stn Thomas Bodley v was afters 
6 wards employed, ſaid Dr. Lancaſter, 
in ſeveral embaſſies, and diſcharged 
the duties of thoſe employments 
© with great ability and affiduity. 
8 * Lord: Burleigh. appears to have had 
gd | a juſt 
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* a juſt ſenſe of his merit; and it was 


intended to have made him ſecre- 
* tary of tate, an office for which he 
« was well qualified. But bis ad- 
vancement was prevented, by the 
* injudicious,, manner in which the 
earl of Eſſex laboured to promote 
his intereſt. . Being diſguſted with 
court intrigues, he determined, to 
remove from public lite; and paſſed 
* the remainder of his days in 4 lite- 
© rary retirement, and i in endeavours 
to eſtabliſh this library, which now 
bears his name, and is one of the 
ö nobleſt in the world. 8 
II THINK I have beard? f 
Charles Rainsford, ( that 1 — 
duke of Glouceſter, fon. to dur 
Henry the fourth, was the original 
« founder of this library.” 
* THAT prince,' replied Mr. Sber- 


rard, 


4 


Ad 
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_ rard, who was a great promoter of 
_ © literature, and'a generous patron of 
mem of learning, erected a library 
for the uſe of the univerſity over the 
divinity-ſchool. He furniſhed it 
vith fix hundred volumes, many of 
© which: were manuſcripts written on 
vellum, and finely illuminated. 
© But the univerſi ity was deprived of 
© theſe by the bigotry, or rapacity, 'of 
© ſore of the Proteſtant viſitors, in 
_ * the reign of king Edward the ſixth. 
Sir Thomas Bodley afterwards re- 
© paired the library of duke Hum- 
* phrey, and furnimed it with'the beſt 
„books he could procure from all 
parts of the World. He alſo wi 
great atlditions to the bull 
* his Ufe-tithe, Which were mucli 25 
* mented after "kts death. He left 
7 almoſt his whole eſtate for the ſap- 
port 
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port of this noble library, and was 
therefore declared by the univerfity 
© to be its founder,” : 
Tur afterwards viewed the 
THEATRE, and admired: the beauty 
of that magnificent edifice; and then 
proceeded to inſpect the ASHMOLE'SN 
Mus kun. They were much pleaſed 
with this great: collection of curio- 
ſities, and were naturally led: into 
fame - converſation: reſpecting the 
fqunger. + Lhaye lately read, ſaid 
Waldegrave, Mr. Adbmole's:Diary”; 
and Þ was; truck: with the ſingular 
© exadtneſs; with which !this- learned 
© hiſtorian: of the order of the gurter 
© has. recorded © his: fits of tlie gout, 
and of the toothach, and the bruiſ- 
ing of his great toe. He appears alſo, 
I remembet, ta have nn. 
een at the! aſtrologers. feaſt 


nts 
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< and has particularly related an ill- 
< neſs bropght on; him er by 
« drinking water after veniſon. 
 * IT muſt be confeſſed,” ſaid Mr. 
Grantham,' that Mr. Aſhmole's 
Diary contains ſome particulars that 
are extremely ludicrous, and that 
< this publication has not contributed 
to place him in a more reſpectable 
point of view. Such works are, 
however, amuſing, nor are they 
vithout their uſe; for though they 
* generally contain many trifling cir- 
cumſtances, yet they alſo inform us 
of ſundry particulars not noticed by 
general hiſtorians, and which contri- 
bute to throw light on the hiſtory 
and manners of the times. 
 *©* H@WEVER we may be occaſion- 
ally tempted to | ſmile,” ſaid Mr. 
Hanſcombe, at ſome paſſages in 
* Mr. 
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Mr. Aſhmole's Diary, in juſtice to 
© him it ſhould be remembered, that 
© he was a lover and promoter of li- 
 terature, that his hiſtory of the order 
© of the garter has conſiderable merit, 
* and that he was a great benefactor 
* to this univerſity. As to his attach- 
* ment to aſtrology, this was no 
* peculiar weakneſs in him, It is 
© well known, that many other men 
© of inconteſtible merit, of that age, 
© laboured under the ſame abſurd 
* propenlity.” TINY 

Tux RaDCLITTE LIBRARY was 
too capital an object to eſcape their 
attention. They admired the mag- 
nificence of this ſtructure; and as 
they examined the ſtatue of the 
founder, by Ryſbrack, it was remark- 
cd by Charles Rainsford, that he had 
ſometimes heard Radcliffe ſpoken of 


— 5 —— — 
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by medical men as a kind of empiric. 
Radcliffe, ſaid Dr. Lancaſter, 
though not a very learned man, is 
* by no means to be claſſed with illite- 
rate quacks. He was ſome time 
fellow of Lincoln college; he- took 
both the degrees in arts in this uni- 
< verſity ; and performed his acade- 
© mical exerciſes with great applauſe. 
* He appears, indeed, not to have en- 
© tertained a very high eſteem for the 
* antient medical writers. He gave 
the preference to ſome of the beſt 
© modern authors in that ſcience, and 
had a particular attachment to the 
* works of Dr. Willis. A hard ſtudent 
© he certainly was not, and he is ſaid 
© to have had but few books: but his 
founding this library is a ſufficient 
* evidence of his conviction of the 
value and importance of literature. 

I | | 


— 2 
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He ſeems to have poſſeſſed great 


natural ſagacity, and was remark- 


© ably ſucceſsful in his practice, to 

which he was indebted for the 
great reputation that he acquir- 

ed. But it is this library which 

© will chiefly perpetuate his fame.” 

* AMONG the moſt conſiderable 
© modern libraries, I think,” faid Mr. 
Grantham, * that four of the largeſt 
are, the emperor's library at Vienna, 
© the Vatican library, the library of 
© the grand duke of Tuſcany at Flo- 
© rence, and that of the French king 
* at Paris. Of antient libraries, the 
© Alexandrian was the moſt celebrat- 
*ed. Among the other antient li- 
* braries, that of Lucullus is ſaid to 
have been very conſiderable, as was 
alſo that of Trajan, which was called 
*after him the Ulpian library. But 

12 one 
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Lone of the moſt elegant was that 
founded at Rome by Simonicus, 
< preceptor of the emperor Gordianus, 
| © It is ſaid, that it contained eight 
| * thouſand ſelect volumes, and that 
* the apartment in which they were 
© depoſited was paved with gilt mar- 
< ble. The walls were compoſed of 
* glaſs and ivory; and the ſhelves, 
*.caſes, preſſes, and deſks, made of 
ebony and cedar.” 

THEY afterwards viewed the Ob- 
ſervatory, the Public .Schools, and the 
Arundelian Marbles ; and they ſpent 
much time in the Picture Gallery. 
Of the illuſtrious men, whoſe por- 
traits are there exhibited, they exam- 
ined the features with that minute at- 
tention, which was naturally excited 

by a mingled veneration and affection 
for their memory. Among theſe they 
particularly 
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particularly diſtinguiſhed Eraſmus; 
painted by Hans Holbein, Franciſcus 
Junius by Vandyke, and the portraits 
of Galileo, Chaucer, Sir Thomas 
More, Montaigne, Father Paul, Mi- 
chael Angelo, Archbiſhop Uſher, 
Hugo Grotius, Ben Jonſon, Butler; 
Swiſt, Pope, Mr. Locke, and Dr. 
Samuel Clarke. 

WHEN they viewed the Claren- 
don Printing-houſe, a very handſome 
edifice, erected from the profits re- 
ſulting from the ſale of lord Claren- 
don's hiſtory of the civil war, they 
attended to the typographical oper- 
ations of the workmen employed at 
the univerſity-preſs. Waldegrave, 
who had never before ſeen this art 
exerciſed, was much pleaſed with” 
the ingenuity and dexterity that he 
ſaw diſplayed in an invention, which- 

I 3 - has 
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has been productive of ſuch im- 
portant effects to the intereſts of li- 
terature.. 

IN viewing the different colleges, 
the magnificence of Queen's college 
excited their admiration ;. and with 
the ſituation of Magdalen college, its. 
venerable Gothic remains, the de- 
lightful proſpe& from it, its grove, 
and water-walks, they were much 
captiv a ted. After they had atten- 
tively examined Magdalen college, 
they took a walk in the phyſic gar- 

den, and particularly remarked the 
elegance of the gate-way, the deſign 
of which is attributed to Inigo Jones. 
Tux admired the beautiful chapel 
of Trinity-college, and were ſtruck 
with the magnificence of that of New-- 
college. In the latter they examined. 
very minutely the fine croſier of 
William. 
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William of Wykeham, which is well 
preſerved, and is a very curious piece 
of antient workmanſhip; Univerſity 
college, and All Souls college alſo 
excited their attention, and particu- 
larly the elegant library of the latter, 
which was erected at the expence of 
colonel Codrington. Merton college 
gardens much pleaſed them; nor did 
its fine Gothic church eſcape their 
notice. They likewiſe admired the 
magnificence of Chriſt-church col- 
lege, particularly its grand Gothie 
entrance. As they walked round 
Peckwater- court, This beautiful 
building,“ ſaid Dr. Lancaſter, was 
deſigned by Dr. Aldrich, who had 
© a fine taſte both in architecture and 
* muſic, and who was a man of wit, 


*and of agreeable temper and man- 
. 14 | ; ners, 


[ 
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ners, as well as an elegant claſſe 
ſcholar.“ r 

. Havinc now paſſed ſeveral days 
very agreeably at Oxford, they took 
leave of their friends in this famous 
ſeminary of learning. Mr. Hanſ- 
combe returned to Glouceſter ; and. 
Mr, Grantham, and his fellow-travel- 
lers, returned by the direct road to, 
Eveſham, 


CHAP: 
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HAF. M. 


Mr. Bewdley arrives at Eveſham, to 
pay bis addreſſes to Miſs Maynard 
Character of that gentleman— 
Waldegrave's embarraſſment at the 
appearance of his rival — Remarks 
relative to academical education, 


1 WALDEGRAVE and Mr. 
Grantham, and their friend Charles 
Rainsford, met with a very kind re- 
ception from Mrs. Aſhton. and Miſs 
Maynard, on their return to Eve- 
ſham. They dined with them on 
the day after their arrival, and paſſed 
a very agreeable afternoon, in con- 

verſing on their journey, and on the 


I 5 different 
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different objects which had excited. 
their attention at Oxford. But, in a 
few weeks. after, the tranquillity of 
Waldegrave was diſturbed by the 
arrival of Mr. Bewdley, the eldeſt 
ſon of Sir Francis Bewdley, a wealthy 
baronet who reſided near Worceſter, 
and who came to Eveſham for the 
avowed purpoſe of courting Miſs 
Maynard. He had ſeen her at the 
aſſembly at Woreeſter, and had been 
ſo much captivated, that he had, 
with much importunity, at length 
obtained his father's conſent to pay- 
ing his addreſſes to her. He had 
alſo made application to Harriet's 
uncle, who, conceiving the propoſal. 
to be honourable and advantageous 
to his niece, readily ſignified his ap- 
probation, Thus circumſtanced, it 


Was. 
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was natural for Waldegrave to con- 
ſider him as a very formidable rival. 
Or this gentleman it may not be 
improper here to give ſome deli- 
neation of the character. Mr. Bewad- 
ley had been educated at Oxford; 
but he had paſſed much more of his 
time there in the coffee-houfes, than 
in the library of his college; and he 
had conſidered the operations of his 
hair-dreſſer as more important than 
the lectures of his tutor. An air of 
levity, and a very large portion of 
vanity, appeared in his whole conduct 
and behaviour: he was well verſed 
in every ſpecies of faſhionable folly; 
and in every thing he conſidered 
only what was the reigning taſte, and 
not what was juſt or rational. He 
often manifeſted an affectation of 
wit; but for the production of it 
16 neither 
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neither nature nor ſtudy had in any 
tolerable degree furniſhed the re- 
quiſites. He talked much, and on 
every ſubject that occurred; nor did 
he regard it as of the leaſt con- 
fequence whether he had any know- 
ledge of the ſubject. Deficiencies of 
this kind were, in his opmion, amply 
compenſated for by an air of confi- 
dence, and ſufficient volubility of 
ſpeech. He thought, with a certain 
French writer, that“ the beſt ta- 
© lents and accompliſhments are ren- 
« dered uſeleſs by modeſty.” _ 
WALDEGRAVE was much diſturb- 
ed and embarraſſed at the arrival of 
Mr. Bewdley. He had himſelf made 
no formal declaration of his paſſion 
toMiſs Maynard; and as the proſpects 
of the baronet's ſon were much 
more advantageous than his own, at 


leaſt 
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leaſt in point of fortune, he knew not 
how, at the preſent criſis, to make 
any declaration to her. It ſeemed 
hardly conſiſtent with delicacy, or 
with generoſity. Love, however, 
prompted him immediately to enter | 
his claim ; but he was fearful and 
irreſolute, and unwilling to take any 
ſtep that might indicate a greater 
regard for his own happinefs than 
for that of Miſs Maynard. 

In this critical ſtate of things 
Philip Waldegrave 'and his rival 
ſometimes met at the houſe of Mrs. 
Aſhton. They were externally civil, 
but ſurveyed each other without 
much complacency; though Bewd- 
ley confidered Waldegrave as too 
much his inferior to regard him as a 
rival. In his abſence he was inclined 
to ſpeak ſomewhat contemptuouſly of 
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him; but this Mrs. Aſhton always 
S and expatiated copiouſly 
on the merits of her friend Philip. 
BEwDLEY,. though he had made 
but a very inconſiderable progreſs in 
literature at Oxford, was ſomewhat 
vain of his academical education. In 
a converſation at Mrs. Aſhton's, at 
which Mr. Grantham was preſent, 
though  Waldegrave was not, that 
lady took occaſion: to mention ſome. 
ſentiments that had been- advanced 
by Waldegrave, relative to a new li- 
terary production that then excited 
the public attention. Bewdley im- 
mediately remarked, that it was not 
very likely that a young fellow, who 
had never been at college, but who 
Was brought up as a ſurgeon in a 
country town, could have much judg- 
ment in literary performances. In- 
. © deed, 
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©(deed, fir,” replied Mr. Grantham, 
© you are exceedingly miſtaken. My 
© friend Philip Waldegrave poſſeſſes a 
degree of taſte and knowledge in 
literature that are extremely uncom- 
mon in perfons of his age. If you 
think meanly of his acquilitions, it 
* muſt be becauſe FOW:, a8 des ac- 
quainted with him.“ 
MR. Bewdley ſaid, that he did not 
mean to diſparage the young fellow, 
but he thought he muſt have been a 
better judge of works of literature, if 
he had been educated at the univer- 
ſity. I have myſelf enjoyed, re- 
plied Mr. Grantham, * all the advan- 
tages, for the acquiſition of learning, 
© that Oxford could afford me; fo 
* that I am well acquainted with the 
* benefits of an academical education. 
But J alſo know, that learning is not 
© confined 
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* confinedeither toOxford,or to Cam- 


bridge, or to any other univerſity. 


A man of parts may acquire learn- 
© ing in any place, if he can but get 
* acceſs to the beſt books, and applies 
© to them with diligence. My friend 
* Waldegrave, who as yet has had no 


.* academical advantages, has at preſent 


* much more learning than I had at 
© his age; and yet I was not undiſ- 
* tinguiſhed in the univerſity, while I 
© reſided there. But he has read the 
© beſt authors, and he has read them 
* with taſte and judgment. He has 
© ſpent little time on trifling produc- 
tions, and he has dwelt moſt upon 
thoſe authors, both of antient and 
of modern times, who are poſſeſſed 

© of the moſt indiſputable merit. Ge- 
© nius will ſometimes force its way to 
learning under very unfavourable 
* circum- 
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© circumſtances : and it is equally cer- 

* tain, that there are many who are 

© educated- at Oxford, and. at Cam- 

bridge, who-are miſerably defieient 

in all valuable literature. Indo- 

© lence, or dulneſs, will prevent 

da man from becoming learned, 

however advantageous his ſitua- 

tion; but thoſe who are placed at 

our two famous ſeminaries, and 

* whoſe morals are preſerved uncor- 

* rupted, have great advantages for 

© the acquiſition of literature and. 

6 ſcience. - 

FE converſation of Mr. Bewdley 

ſeemed not to afford any pleaſure 

either to Mrs. Aſhton or Miſs May- 

nard; but his recommendations from 

the uncle of the latter were ſo-power- 

ful, that they thought themſelves 

obliged to treat him. with civility. 
| His 
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His addreſſes, however, did not meet 
with any favourable reception from 
the young lady; though ſhe was. 
fearful- of offending her uncle, by an 
haſty and abſolute rejection of him; 
and his vanity. led him to preſume, 
that by perſeverance he ſhould be 
finally ſucceſaful. 


CH A P. 
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Converſation between Philip Walde 
grave and Mr. Grantham—The- 
former acknowledges his attachment 
to Miſs Maynard— Charadter of” 

Ralph * 


TE appearance of Waldegrave's 
rival at Eveſham gave. him a degree: 
of uneaſineſs, which was: fometimes. 
manifeſt upon his countenance, and 
which could-not eſcape the-penetrat-. 
ing eye of his friend Grantham. Ac- 
opportunity of telling him, that he 
faw he laboured under ſome internal 
2 which he ſhould be glad if 

it 
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it lay in his power to leſſen or remove. 
But J will deliver you, ſaid he, from 
* the difficulty which you may find 
* in confeſſing the cauſe, by telling 
* you, that I already ſuſpect the 
ground of your uneaſineſs. You 
i are, I believe, alarmed and diſturbed 
dat the arrival of Mr. Bewdley at 
Eveſham, as he avowedly comes 
* with a view to pay his addreſſes to 
* Miſs Maynard. Waldegrave pauſed, 
and coloured ; but acknowledged 
that Mr. Grantham's ſuſpicions were 
well founded. The company of 
* Miſs Maynard, faid he, always 
© gave me great pleaſure x but till 
© now I had no conception how much 
loved her. As I now fee another 
© man openly paying his addreſſes to 
cher, I feel that I cannot be happy 
without her. But I am much em- 


barraſſed. 


Ove. 
rom 


find 
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barraſſed. I have never made any 
explicit declaration of a particular 
attachment to her; and to do this 
dat a time when ſhe is addreſſed by 
* another man, who is openly favour- 
ed by her uncle, and whoſe ſituation 
© and ꝓroſpects in the world are much 
better than my own, I cannot eaſily 
* reconcile to thoſe ſentiments of ge- 
neroſity, and of delicacy, by which 
*1 with to be actuated. My paſſion 
is ardent and ſincere; but I would 
not be mean, or ſelfiſh, or ungene- 
rous.“ 

My dear friend, ſaid Mr. Gran- 
tham, © your ſituation is embarraſſing; 
* but I hope you have leſs to fear 
from your rival than you appre- 


hend. I think too highly of the diſ- 


* cernment and good taſte of Miſs 
Maynard, to be led eaſily to believe, 
w_ | * that 
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that ſhe will take for a huſband ſuch 
a fop as Bewdley. But it may be 
© neceſſary that ſhe ſhould not haſtily 
* refuſe him, leſt ſhe ſhould by ſuch 
a conduct too much exaſperate het 
uncle. As matters ſtand, perhaps 
* you had beſt at preſent only recon- 
noitre the conduct of the enemy, 
* with as much philoſophy as you 
can ſummon up ontheoccafion; and 
© not take any meaſures yourſelf, un. 
till you ſhall find it abſolutely ne- 
*ceſlary.' 

Thus did Mr. Grantham endea- 


vour to leſſen the chagrin and ap- 


prehenſion of Waldegrave, in the 
preſent critical ſtate of his affairs. 
But another occaſional viſitant at Mrs. 
Aſhton's, ſometimes contributed tb 
increaſe his vexation. This was 
an apothecary who lived at Eveſham, 

whoſe 
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whoſe name was Ralph Shrimpton, 
and who ſometimes favoured Mrs. 
Aſhton with his company, though he 
was not one of the moſt reſpectable 
of her acquaintanee. But a variety 
of characters has a tendency to ren- 
der company the more amuſing; and 
even abſurdity is thought by ſome to 
have its attractions. The converſa- 
tion of Mr. Shrimpton was, indeed, 
ſometimes well calculated to excite 
merriment. He affected knowledge, 
though he poſſeſſed very little, ex- 
cepting of thoſe circumſtances re- 
ſpecting his neighbours, which a man 
of ſenſe would have thought nnwor- 
thy of the leaſt attention. He was 
well furniſhed with the domeſtic oc- 
currences of the neighbourhood, and, 
being very communicative, was no 
ſmall favourite with ſome of thoſe 

Eh ladies 
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ladies at Eveſham, who, among other 
polite qualities, had a little taſte for 
ſcandal. Though Shrimpton ' poſ- 
ſeſſed but a very ſcanty portion of 
knowledge, yet he not unfrequently 
| attempted to look wiſe ; but it was 
an attempt in which he was extreme- 
ly unſucceſsful. He ſometimes pro- 
cured himſelf a little credit by his 
activity in ſoliciting benefactions in 
caſes of diſtreſs; but it was too ma- 
nifeſt, that, even in ſuch caſes, he 
was much more deſirous of appearing 
a man of humanity, and of promot- 
ing his own intereſt by the acquiſi- 
tion of ſuch a character, than by a 
ſincere defire of aſſiſting the un- 
happy. For, in the midſt of much 
affected benevolence, meanneſs and 
ſelfiſhneſs were ſometimes too ſtrik- h 
ingly exhibited. When remarks on N 
8 tis 
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this part of his character were made 
to Mr. Grantham, he replied, © I have 
© often clearly ſeen the vanity and 
ſelfiſhneſs of Shrimpton appear, 


*when benevolence . only was the 


© avowed motive of his conduct; 
© but I have not been inclined to un- 
* deceive others concerning him; for 


if the poor are benefited by his 


* means, I ſhall rejoice, by whatever 
* motives he may be actuated.“ 


By this man the uneaſineſs and 
embarraſſment of Waldegrave were 


ſometimes increaſed. He addreſſed 
himſelf to him, at Mrs. Aſhton's, 


when Miſs Maynard was not pre- 


ſent, on the advantageous match that 
was propoſed for that young lady; 
and was very deſirous of learning 
his ſentiments on the probability of 
Mr. Bewdley's ſucce's. Finding it 
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difficult to procure Waldegrave's 
opinion on this topic, he thought 
proper to give his own ; which was, 
that Miſs Maynard muſt be too pru- 
dent to reje& ſo beneficial an offer, 
The coldneſs and taciturnity of Walde- 
grave upon this ſubject gave ſome of- 
fence to Shrimpton; who, though 
not burthened. with penetration, now 
began to ſuſpect, that the young ſur- 
geon had an inclination for Miſs 
Maynard himſelf. To communicate 
this eonjecture to thoſe ladies of Eve- 
ſham, who were honoured with his 


confidence, was now his immediate 


buſineſs, and was no unpleaſing 
employment. It gratified the cu- 
rioſity of his female patients, and was 
an evidence of his own ſagacity. 


CHAP, 


>a: ao > 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Mr. Grantham, Philip Waldegrave, 
and Charles Ratnsford, pay a viſit 
to Mr. Ackworth—Literary con- 
verſation at the houſe of that gen- 
tleman—Sentiments of Mr. Gran. 
tham relative to inflitutions appro- 
priated to the purpoſes of relaxation 


and feſtiviſy—Waldegrave meets- 
with an accident, 


WI TH the view of diſſipating, 
in ſome degree, the chagrin and 
anxiety of Waldegrave, Mr. Gran- 
tham propoſed to him to take a ride, 
in company with him and Charles 
Rainsford, to pay a viſit to Mr. 
K 2 Ackworth, 
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Ackworth, a clergyman who reſided 
about ſeven miles from Eveſham, 
and with whom Mr. Grantham was 
well acquainted. They accordingly 
ſet out together, and arrived about 
noon at the houſe of that gentleman, 
from whom they met with a very hoſ- 
pitable reception. Mr. Ackworth 
was an excellent ſcholar, and in- 
timately converſant with many of 
the beſt writers of antiquity. Claſ- 
| fical authors, and claſſical incidents, 
were ſo familiar to him, that he 
might ſay with Juvenal, 


Mita magis nulli domus eft ſua, quam nibi Iucus 
Martis, et oliis vicinum rupibus antrum 


Vulcani. Quid agant venti; quas torqueat 
umbras 


Hacus; unde alius furtive devehat aurum 
Pelliculz : quantas jaculetur Monychus ornos. 


ArrEx dinner, this gentleman and 
his 


3 
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his gueſts, in thelanguage of Sir Henry 
Wotton, © bandied together ſome 
* good authors of the antient time.” 
Among others, they entered into a 
converſation on the merits of Livy ; 
and united in expreſſing their regret, 
that ſo many books of this incompar- 
able hiſtorian ſhould have been loſt. 
It was remarked by Waldegrave, 
that the particulars which have been 
preſerved of the life of this illuſtrious 
author are extremely few; and that 
it was natural to feel a curiolity for 
ſome farther memorials concerning 
him. : | | 
LIV, faid Mr. Ackworth, was 
© of a noble family, which had pro- 
duced ſeveral conſuls; but was him- 
© ſelf leſs ambitious of ſtate prefer- 


* ment, than of literary excellence. 
K 3 * lt 
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* It is recorded, that he died in the 
* ſame year with Ovid; and, as 
* {ome have ſaid, on the ſame day.” 
IT was obſerved by Mr. Grantham, 
that John Freinſhemius, who was 
librarian and hiſtoriographer to Chris- 
tina, queen of Sweden, had en- 
deavoured, in ſome degree, to ſupply 
the deficiencies of Livy. The ſup- 
plement, ſaid he, of this laborious 
man to that hiſtorian, however in- 
ferior to the original, is a work of 
great learning and merit, and for 
© which the republic of letters is much 
© indebted to him, as well as for his 


* ſupplement to Quintus Curtius. 


From hiſtorical writers a tranſition 


- was made- to the poets; and ſome 
remarks were thrown out relative to 
Horace and Virgil. Mr. Ackworth 
obſerved, that much as he was de- 


| lighted 
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lighted with the works of thoſe ad- 
mirable poets, he was occalionally 
diſguſted with their adulation to Mæ- 
cenas, and to Auguſtus, * A propen- 
* tity to flatter the great and power- 
ful,“ ſaid Charles Rainsford, has 
certainly not been uncommon 
* among the poets, either antient or 
modern. Indeed, it gives one con- 
© cern to reflect, that there have beet 
* men, who were-otherwiſe extreme- 
ly reſpectable, who have been 
guilty of very unworthy adulation. 
In ſome inſtances, perhaps, allow- 
© ance ſhould be made for the man- 
© ners and opinions of thoſe ages in 
$ which theſe men lived. But, I 
© remember, that it is recorded of 
* George Herbert, who was ſtyled the 
* divine Herbert, and who was cele- 
* brated for his piety and his poetry, 

Ke © that. 
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that being prælector in the rhetoric 
* ſchool at Cambridge, in the year 
1618, he thought proper to paſs by 
the orators of Greece and Rome, and 
* choſe to read upon an oration of 
* king James. In his lecture, he 
* analyled the parts of the royal 
* ſpeech, he ſhewed their connexion, 
* and he pointed out the propriety of 


* the language, and its power to move 
the affections. He alſo illuſtrated 


© the beauties of the ſtyle, which, as 
© he very properly obſerved, was of a 
* kind utterly unknown to the antients, 
* who had no juſt conceptions of the 


© excellencies of regal eloquence,” 0 

AFTER ſome farther converſation, 6 
Mr. Grantham, and his two com- 7 
panions, took leave of Mr. Ack- 6 
worth, and ſet out on their return to 


Eveſham. In their way home, they 
paſſed 
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paſſed through a country village, the 


inhabitants of which, it being one of 
their annual fairs, were giving them- 
ſelves up to chearfulneſs and feſtivity, | 
This led Mr. Grantham to make 
ſome obſervations, relative to ſuch 
inſtitutions as were intended for the 
purpoſes of relaxation and convivi- 
ality. In antient times, ſaid he, 
* the nobleman and the huſbandman 
relaxed and enjoyed themſelves at 
the ſame ſtated periods. An affec- 
© tation, however, now prevails, not 
© only among men of rank and for- 
tune, but even among, traders, and 
© perſons; little removed above the 
loweſt orders of the people, of 
thinking it beneath: them to be gay, 
* or to engage in any pleaſurable 
© amuſements, at thoſe periods when 
the laborious poor, from antient 


K 5 © cuſtom, 


* 
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* cuſtom, generally give themſelves 
© up to diverſion and feſtivity, But 
joy, as well as ſorrow, is of a ſocial 
© nature: and I ſhould think more 
* favourably of the heart of that man, 
* who ſhould feel an additional plea- 
* ſure, when he gave himſelf up to 
* galety, in finding that he ſhared it 
with the humbleſt of his fellow- 
* creatures. Nor ſhould I ſuſpeC that 
© he poſſeſſed, on that account, the 
© leſs elevation of mind. I ſhould 
* give him credit for his benevolence, 
and ſhould not think the worſe of 
his philoſophy. 

* THE diſorders, that ſometimes: 
happen on ſuch occaſions, have been 
\ urged with much plauftbility.. But 
fairs, and ſimilar places of entertain- 
ment for the poor, ſhonld, in my 
5 3 be regulated, and not 
aboliſhed. 
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© aboliſhed. The labours of the peaſant 
* ſhould be ſometimes rendered leſs 
irkſome by occaſional intervals of 
chearfulneſs and feſtivity. Thoſe who 
* have it at all times in their power to 
live luxuriouſly, and who are never 
* compelled to labour, have not that 
* occaſion for periods of relaxation. 
which the laborious. poor have: 
* and yet the amuſements of perſons. 
* of rank and fortune are very nu- 
* merous. But in our laws reſpect- 
-ing the poor, and our modes of 
© reaſoning concerning them, there 
© is too great a want of benevolence: 
and humanity.. 
© Tax intemperance of the poor at 
© ſuch times is often mentioned. In-- 
© temperance is cenſurable either in 
the rich or in the poor; but it is 
© more pardonable in the latter than 
K 6. in 
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© in the former; and it ſhould be 
remembered, that the aboktion of 
fairs does not prevent intemperance. 
* At fairs, part of the money of the 
* peaſant, or of the mechanic, is often 
_ © ſpent otherwiſe than in the purchaſe 
* of liquor ; and where there are no 
* amuſements, or diverſions, or pub- 
lic games for the poor, they ſpend, 
perhaps, more of their time, and of 
* their money, in the houſes appro- 
* priated to drinking only. Super- 
* ſtition was too much intermingled 
* with many of the antient inſtitu- 
tions of this kind; but if this be 
© avoided, I think certain times of re- 
_ * laxation and feſtivity for the poor, 
* eſpecially when attended with ath- 
© letic exerciſes, are founded onreaſon, 
* humanity, and ſound policy; and 
they have the ſanction of the pureſt. 
| 0 6 


ages 
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* ages of antiquity, and of the moſt 
* enlightened and illuſtrious nations. 
As the ſentiments of Mr. Gran- 


tham, on this ſubject, were not con- 


tradicted by his fellow-travellers, it is 
not neceſſary to give any farther ac- 
count of their converſation during this 
excurſion. They rode home very 
agreeably together, till they came 
within a mile of Eveſham, when, 
unfortunately, Waldegrave's. . horſe 
took a ſudden fright, in conſequence 
of which his rider was thrown to the 
ground, and his right arm broken. 
Mr. Grantham and. Charles Rains- 
ford, who were much ſhocked at 
this unpleaſant termination of their 
journey, gave Waldegrave all the 
aſſiſtance they were able; and, on 
their arrival at Eveſham, his arm 


n {kilfully fet by Mr. Bryant. 
PHILIP 
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* PHiL1P WALDEGRAVE bore his 
misfortune with great ſerenity ; but 
the news of it being very ſpeedily 
conveyed to Mrs. Aſhton's, was re- 
ceived by that lady with much con- 
cern, and by Miſs Maynard with a A © 
degree of emotion, that was too ap- 7 
parent not to be obſerved. She was, 
mdeed, with difficulty prevented from 
fainting ; and the alarm, which the 
diſcovered on this occaſion, ſeemed 
evidently to be the reſult of ſome- 
what more than merely female ſen- 
fibility. 


CHAP: 


118 
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CHAP. XVII. 


A converſatton between Mrs, Afp> 
ton and Mifs Maynard Walde- 
grave avows his paſſion for the 
latter — The effes. ꝙ his declara- 
tion. | | 


Tar agitation, which was diſ- 
covered by Miſs Maynard, at the ac- 
cident which: had happened to Philip 


Waldegrave, occaſioned: Mrs. Aſhtom 


to addreſs ſome obſervations to that 
young lady, the next morning, as 
they ſat at breakfaſt. They had juſt | 
before received a meſſage from Mr. 
Grantham, giving as favourable an 
account of Waldegrave's ſituation as: 
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his late accident admitted. © I am now 
© at no loſs, my dear Harriet,” ſaid 
Mrs. Aſhton, *© to diſcover the cauſe 
* of your diſlike to Mr. Bewdley. I 
* was very ſorry, as well as yourſelf, 
for Vir. Waldegrave's misfortune; 
© but the tenderneſs, the extreme 
* anxiety, which you diſcovered, on 
© receiving information of that event, 
] am ſure could ariſe from nothing 
but love. I cannot afhrm, tat I have 
ever heard you ſay any thing, from 
* which I could certainly infer, that 
you have conceived a paſſion for our 
friend Waldegrave ; but I acknow- 
© ledge I have ſeveral times thought, 
that I could read too much tenderneſs 
for him in your eyes. And, indeed, 
] have of late begun to be of opinion, 
that I have been ſomewhat impru- 
dent, in giving ſo agreeable and ac- 

5 ccmpliſhed 


1 


* | * 
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* compliſhed a young fellow, ſo many 


opportunities of being in your com- 


* pany. I ſhould before have con- 
ſidered, that this might have a na- 
* tural tendency to produce ſome ef- 
fects not favourable to the views of 

* your uncle, if he had any particular 

plan with reſpect to placing you in 
the world: and we are now ſuffi- 
* ciently informed, that he is very de- 
* firous of your an a connexion 
with Mr. Bewdley.' 

Miss Maynard was in much con- 
fuſion at this addreſs to her from Mrs. 
Aſhton; and, notwithſtanding thevery 
intimate terms on which ſhelived with 
that lady, was led, from nativemodeſty, 
to be ſomewhat reſerved in what ſhe 
ſaid in her anſwer reſpecting Walde- 
grave. She confeſſed, however, that 


tay had a great eſteem for him; and 


ſeemed 
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ſeemed willing it ſhould be thought, Bryant 
that this might ſufficiently account for Mil effe 
her concern at the late accident that Mrs. 

had befallen him. With regard to convie 
Mr. Bewdley ſhe was more explicit. 
She declared, that ſhe had an extreme 
diſlike to him; that ſhe could never 
think of any connexion with him; and 
that nothing but her fear of too much 
exaſperating her uncle, had prevented 


her from acquainting both him and and 
Mr. Bewdley with this in the moſt WW fron 
direct terms, She propoſed, there- mak 
fore, immediately to write a letter to cou 
her uncle upon the ſubject; but this hir 
Mrs. Aſhton diſſuaded her from, be- ſen 
ing of opinion, that ſome farther de- WO 
lay in this critical buſineſs would be mi 
the moſt expedient. rel 
| In conſequence of the care whioh to 


was taken of Waldegrave by Mr. ch 
Bryant, 
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Bryant, he ſoon recovered from the 
ll effects of his late accident. And 
Mrs. Aſhton, notwithſtanding her 
conviction of Miſs Maynard's attach- 
ment to him, could not prevail upon 
herſelf to take any meaſures to keep 
them ſeparate. - She was naturally of 
a mild and eaſy temper, had herſelf a 
great friendſhip for Waldegrave, and 
ſo firm a confidence in his integrity 
and honour, that ſhe was totally free 
from any ſuſpicions, that he would: 
make any improper uſe of the inter- 
courſe that was permitted between 
him and Harriet, She was, indeed, 
ſenſible, that their meeting together 
- would - not tend to diminiſh their 
p mutual affection; but ſhe had not 
reſolution enough even to attempt 
to keep them aſunder. Waldegrave, 
therefore, vilited at her houſe as 

ufual ; 
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uſual ; and ſometimes, as formerly, * 
entertained her and Miſs Maynard F 7 
by reading to them ſome of our beſt * 


Engliſh authors. One afternoon, 
after Harriet had received a viſit from 
Bewdley, a circumſtance with which 
Waldegrave was not unacquainted, 
the latter was deſired by Mrs. Aſhton 
to read to them in her garden. They 
were accordingly ſitting together in 
her alcove, and Thomſon's Seaſons 


1 ( 

was the book ſelected for their enter- 200 
5 | | | C28 
tainment. Waldegrave had been read- 1 
ing to them for ſome time, and at length | = 
happened to come to theſe lines : 0 
Rm c01 
Let the aſpiring youth beware of love, 1 
O the ſmooth glance beware; for 'tis too late (ye 
When on the heart the torrent ſoftneſs pours, . 

52 e Cohn Jon : at 
Hx had but juſt finiſhed this paſ- 4. 


ſage, when his voice became almoſt 
inarticu- 
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inarticulate, he ſeemed much agitated, 
ind ſtarting from his ſeat exclaimed, 
is indeed too late. The language 
of the poet ĩimpreſſes me too forcibly 
for me to conceal my emotions. O 
my dear Miſs Maynard, I would 
' ſacrifice my life rather than inter- 
' rupt your happineſs, or leſſen your 
i proſperity ; but I am too well con- 
vinced, that I ſhall be to the laſt de- 
' gree unhappy, if I ſee you given to 
(another. Though I have never 
' hitherto declared my paſſion, I feel 
that I love you with the moſt un- 
' bounded affection, But, if you 
command me, I will tear myſelf from 
you for ever, rather than diminiſh 
your felicity. 

Mxs. Aſhton was much ſurpriſed 
at this unexpected and paſſionate 
addreſs ; and Miſs Maynard alter- 
nately 
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nately bluſhed, and looked pale, and 
trembled. Her agitation was at 
length ſo great, and ſo apparent, that 
Mrs. Aſhton haſtily took her by the 
arm, and entreated her to walk with 
her into the houſe ; which fhe ac- 
cordingly did, as well as her trem- 
bling limbs would permit. Walde- 
grave would have followed, but Mrs, 
Aſhton entreated him for the preſent 
to continue where he was. He fat 
down again in the alcove, and con- 
tinued there for about half an hour, 
in a very diſturbed ſtate of mind. 
He then walked towards the houſe, 
and enquired of the gnaid-ſervant, 
whether he could ſpeak to Mrs. Afh- 
ton. She went to her miftrefs, who 
came to him in a few minutes. He 
expreſſed his defire to ſpeak to Mits 
Rn; but Mrs. Aſliton begged 


him 
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him not to attempt to ſee her again 
that day. He with difficulty went 
away, and Mrs. Aſhton told him, ſhe 
ſhould be glaq to fee him again in 
the morning ; though ſhe felt her- 
ſelf much embarraſſed how to act in 
this critical buſineſs. 

WALDEGRAVE returned to his 
lodgings, in a ftate of anxiety that it is 
more eaſy to conceive than to ex- 
preſs. In the evening Mr. Grantham 
paid a viſit to Mrs. Aſhton, who ac- 
quainted him with what had paſſed, 
and requeſted him to favour her 
with his advice, reſpecting what part 
ſhe ſhoald act on this occaſion. She 
told him, by confidence, that Miſs 
Maynard had privately acknowledged 
to her, after their return into the 
houſe, in conſequence of Walde- 
grave's precipitate declaration in the 
|  alcove, | 
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alcove, that ſhe had an affection for 
him, and that ſhe could never think 
of any connexion with Mr. Bewdley. 
Mr. Grantham obſerved, that as it 
was now manifeſt, that their affection 
was mutual, and there was no reaſon 
to imagine, that they might not be 
very happy together, the moſt ad- 
viſeable ſtep wauld be, to adopt the 
beſt methods for bringing Harriet's 
uncle to conſent to their union. 
This idea was too conformable to 
Mrs. Aſhton's own inclinations, to 
meet with any oppoſition from her. 
Mr. Grantham declared, that if Miſs 
Maynard had been his own daughter, 
he ſhould have greatly preferred 
Waldegrave as a ſon-in-law toBewd- 
ley, whatever title the latter might 
attain, or whatever fortune. Walde- 
grave's talents and virtues, he faid, 
| | would 
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would probably place him in a re- 


ſpectable ſituation; and in which 
Harriet might be much happier with 
him, than ſhe could be with ſuch a 
coxcomb as Bewdley, though in a 
ſtate of the greateſt affluence. It was 
at length agreed upon between Mrs, 
Aſhton and Mr. Grantham, that no 
meaſures ſhould be taken to keep 
Harriet and Waldegrave aſunder; but 
the latter was not to be acquainted 
with her declaration in his favour, 


They left it to them to open them- 


ſelves to each other, as incidents 
ſhould ariſe ; and, in the mean time, 
they propoſed to adopt the beſt' mea- 
ſares they could for procuring the 
conſent of her uncle to an union be- 
tween them. , 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Mr. Shrimpton takes a journey to 
' London, and conveys unwelcome 
information to Mr. Langley, Miſs 
Maynard's uncle—That lady makes 


an acknowledgment of her regard 
for Philip Waldegrave. 


WIIIST the affairs of Philip 


Waldegrave and Harriet were in this 


critical ſituation, it happened that 
Mr. . Shrimpton, the apothecary, 
whoſe character has been given in a 
preceding chapter, was about to take 
a journey to London. Previouſly to 
his departure, he paid a viſit to Mrs. 

Aſhton, 
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Aſhton, and offered to execute any 
commands for her in the capital. 
She was induced by this propoſal, 
ſomewhat inconſiderately, to employ 
him to convey a letter from her to 
Harriet's uncle, whoſe name was 
Langley. He undertook the com- 
miſſion with alacrity; and ſhe ac- 
cordingly delivered to him a letter to 
Mr. Langley, in which ſhe acquaint- 
ed him, that Mr. Bewdley had for 
ſome time paid his addreſſes to Miſs 
Maynard, and that ſhe - had herſelf 
treated that gentleman with much 
reſpect on account of his recommen- 
dation; but Miſs Maynard, after 
being many times in his company, 
had diſcovered ſo much averſion to 
a connexion with him, that ſhe was 
convinced it would not be for the 
happineſs of either of them. His 

L 2 viſits, 
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viſits, ſhe added, now gave Miſs 
Maynard great uneaſineſs : and ſhe, 
therefore, wiſhed that Mr. Langley 
would conſent, that his niece ſhould 
give Mr. Bewdley his diſmiſſion, and 
which they would endeavour to do 
in the leaſt offenſive manner poſſible. 
Having received this letter, Shrimp- 
ton took leave of Mrs. Aſhton, and 
ſoon after ſet out for London. 
WHEN he arrived in town, he 
waited upon Mr. Langley, and de- 
livered to him the letter from Mrs. 
Aſhton. That gentleman read it in 
Shrimpton's preſence, but was by no 
means pleaſed with its contents. He 
had conſidered the offer made to his 
niece by Mr. Bewdley as a very ad- 
vantageous one; and, therefore, re- 


ceived the information of her diſlike 
to him with chagrin and diſappoint- 
ment. 
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ls ment. However, he then ſaid no- 
thing to Shrimpton upon the ſub- 
jet ; and only told him, that he 
ſhould not trouble him with any let- 
ter back to Mrs. Aſhton, as he ſhould 
write to her by the poſt at his own 
convenience, But as he had before 
ſeen the apothecary at Eveſham, he 
paid him the compliment of invit- 
ing him to dinner, which Shrimpton 
readily accepted, During the time 
of dinner, a converſation naturally 
took place relative to Eveſham, and 
their friends there ; and, after the 
cloth was removed, Shrimpton, who. 
was never of a reſerved temper, was - 
rendered by the wine till more com- 
municative. He took notice to Mr. 
Langley, that it was well known at 
Eveſham, that the eldeſt ſon of Sir. 
Francis Bewdley paid his addreſles, 
1-3 "0; 
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to Miſs Maynard ; but that he had 
not yet heard whether the gentleman 
met with a favourable reception from 
the lady; though it was apprehended, 
that as he was a gay and likely 
young gentleman, with fine proſpects, 
this muſt be the caſe. Mr. Langley 
replied, that it was not ſo; and that 
he was not without ſuſpicions, that 
his niece had conceived an inclina- 
tion for ſome other perſon. - He 
added, that he ſhould be obliged to 
Mr. Shrimpton, if he, as a friend, 
would acquaint him with any thing 
that might have come to his know- 
ledge, relative to the diſpoſitions and 
views of his niece. Shrimpton put 
on one of the wiſeſt faces he could 
aſſume, and then proceeded to 
communicate to Mr. Langley the 


ſuſpicions he had entertained reſpect- 
ing 
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ing Philip Waldegrave. He after- 
wards remarked, that if Miſs May- 
nard had conceived any attachment 
for him, this would naturally account 
for her giving a cold reception to 
Mr. Bewdley. * To be ſure, he 
ſaid, * it was avery imprudent thing 
© in the young lady to have any 
thoughts of a young ſurgeon, of 
© little fortune, when ſhe might have 
© a young gentleman of ſo near a proſ- 
© pect of a title, and a large eſtate. But 
© young ladies,“ he farther obſerved, 
- © were thoughtleſs and headſtrong, 
© and not ſo ready as they ſhould be 
to be governed by wiſer heads.” 
Shrimpton's information © increaſe& 
the chagrin of Mr. Langley; and, 
after ſome farther converſation, the 
apothecary took his leave, and pro- 
eeeded to pay ſome other viſits to his 
friends in town. 
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Bur it is now neceſlary that we 


ſhould return back, and attend to the 
ſituation of affairs at Eveſham. As 
Mrs. Aſhton, after the unexpected 
declaration made by Waldegrave to 
Harriet in the alcove, took no pains 
to keep them aſunder, it was not 
long before they were left alone to- 
gether in that lady's parlour. When 
this firſt happened, after Walde- 
grave's avowal of his paſſion, they 
were both far ſome time filent. At 
length Waldegrave, in a heſitating 


manner, addreſſing himſelf to Miſs _ 


Maynard, expreſſed his concern for 
the difquiet he had given her by his 
late declaration. Nothing, he aſſured 
her, could be more afflicting to him- 
ſelf, than to be the cauſe of any 


uneaſineſs to her. He proteſted, _ 
that there was no hardſhip he would 


not 
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not endure, nor any danger that he 
would not encounter, rather than 
give her offence, or diminiſh her fe- 
licity; and whatever impropriety 
there might be in his late declara- 
tion, it aroſe, he ſaid, ſolely from 
his apprehenſion, that ſhe might 
be united to Mr. Bewdley. This 
was a thought, which, he confeſſed, 
he could not bear ; though, if ſhe 
commanded him, hewould endeavour 
to tear himſelf from her, whatever 
pain it might give him, rather than 
be any obſtruction to her happineſs. 
__ Havins ſaid thus much, Walde- 

grave pauſed ; and Harriet bluſhed, 

and trembled. In a tremulous tone 
ſhe at length told him, that Mr. 

Bewdley was a man for whom ſhe 

had neither eſteem nor regard, and 

that no econnexion could ever take 

Nr = place 
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place between them. This aſſurance, 
trom Miſs Maynard's own mouth, ſo 
raiſed the ſpirits of Waldegrave, that 
in a few minutes he was emboldened 
to expreſs his hopes, that ſhould 
fortune hereafter be propitious to 
him, and he be enabled to render 
himſelf leſs unworthy of her, per- 
haps ſhe might not wholly diſcoun- 
tenance his attempts to obtain her 
favour. Harriet hung down her 
head, and heard him with filent at- 
tention ; but afterwards raiſing her 
eyes, and caſting at him a look of 
tenderneſs, was prevented from mak- 


ing him any reply by the entrance of 


Mrs. Aſhton. That lady ſaw, by the 
countenances of both, that their con- 
verſation, however ſhort, had been 
intereſting; though ſhe made for 
the preſent no inquiries. But, in a 

ſubſequent 


'J | 
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ſubſequent interview in the garden, 
Miſs Maynard was prevailed upon 
by Waldegrave to make a frank ac- 
knowledgment of her regard for 
him. This confeſſion from the: 
mouth of. his beloved Harriet, gave 
him a degree of pleaſure which he had 
never felt before. They now converſ- 
ed with each other with an affect ion 
ate freedom, and Mrs. Aſhton became 
the confident of both. Waldegrave 
alſo communicated to his friend, Mr. 

Grantham, the felicity of his preſent 

ſituation; and that gentleman promiſ- 
ed to do all that was in his power 
towards bringing Mr. Langley to 
conſent. to their union. 


I 6 EOMAA'F. 
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An excurſion to Perfhore—T he hap p 
pineſs of men not to be gſtimated by * 
their ſituatious— Account of Mr, 1 


Ravenſcamp, of his viſitors, and f R 


their converſaiion— Remarks on 


IN a few days after the incidents 
related in the. preceding chapter, a 
little excurſion was propoſed by Mr. 
Gramtham to Perſhore, where a gen- 
| tleman 


modern garden, on female education, : 
and on the works of Drummond of P 
Hawthornden—Ultilty of phyſicians 0 
—Of prudence in entering into 1 
matrimonial connexions. . 

| 


\ 
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tleman was come to reſide, with 
whom Mr, Grantham had formerly 
become acquainted at Bath. The 
party conſiſted of Mr. Grantham, 
Mrs. Aſhton, Miſs Maynard, and 
Philip Waldegrave ; and a coach was 
provided for the day for their con- 
veyance. The gentleman whom they 
were to viſit, and whoſe name was 
Ravenſcamp, had previous notice of 
their intention, and acquainted Mr, 
Grantham, that he ſhould have ſome 
other of his friends to dine with him 
on the ſame day. Mr. Ravenſcamp 
had acquired a conſiderable fortune 
in the Turkey trade; but being a 
native of Perſhore, and having a 
ſmall paternal eſtate in the neighbour- 

hood, he was defirous of ending his 
days there. He was a man of ſenſe 
and reflection, and had ſome taſte 
"a for 
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for literature; ſo that he had paſſes 
more of his time in reading, than 
could reaſonably have been expected 
from a man ſo much engaged in com- 

merce 
TnISs excurſions to Perſhore was 
very pleaſing to Waldegrave, as it 
was made in the company of his be- 
loved Harriet; and her ſenſations 
were not leſs delightful. Their con- 
verſation, however, was chiefly upon 
general ſubjects. When they had 
proceeded about three miles from 
Eveſham, Mrs. Aſhton: took notice of 
a very handſome houſe and gardens; , 
at a little diſtance from the road; and: 
obſerved; that it was a+ habitation: 
in which any one might live very 
Happily, It is, indeed, replied 
Mr. Grantham, *' a very pleaſing 
© place of reficence ; but the .ownerus . 
fax: 
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far from being happy. Though 
* he has a large fortune, and many 
external advantages, his behaviour 
* and manners clearly evince his in- 
* ternal diſcontent. Nothing is more 
* erroneous, than forming an eſtimate 
* of the happineſs of men, merely 
from the ſituation in which they are 
placed. I have lately become 
* ſomewhat acquainted with a perſon, 
* who is in poſſeſſion only of a ſmall 
farm, about half a mile hence, who 
| © appears to be abundantly more 

* happy than the owner of the ele- 
« gant manſion that we have juſt 
* paſſed. And it is ſurely an agree- 
© able reflexion to the friends of hu- 
* manity, that thoſe pleaſures of hu- 
man life which are the moſt real 

"nt the moſt laſting, are open to 
| * thoſe 
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© thoſe in very humble ſtations, as well 
* as to the opulent and powerful.” 
WHEN they came to that part of 
the road whence there was a path 
which led to the farm that had been 
mentioned by Mr. Grantham, he 
propoſed that they ſhould alight and 
walk thither. This they accordingly 
did, and on their arrival at the far- 
mer's, whoſe name was 'Thornhill, 
they found him in a ſmall, but neat 
parlour, his wife ſitting by him, with 
a little girl, adaughter, about ſix years 
of age, and a ſon about four, playing 
in the room. The dreſs of the farmer 
was plain, but decent, and his appear- 
ance reſpectable. His countenance 
was open, manly, and intelligent; 
and he had a book in his hand, which 
he ſeemed to have been reading to 
his 


a 
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his wife, whoſe perſoh was very 
agreeable. He had ſome previous 
knowledge of Mr. Grantham, but he 
received all his viſitors reſpectfully, 
though with an eaſy and chearful air. 


They entered into converſation with 
him,and found himwell informed and 
well bred, He walked with them 
round his farm, and pointed out to 
them ſome of his improvements: and 
it appeared, that he paid an attention 
to thoſe improvements in agricul- 
ture, which might be made by a 
greater acquaintance with natural hif- 
tory, and natural philoſophy, than 
is poſſeſſed by the common farmers. 
His father, like himſelf, had been a 
farmer; but having ſent him for 
ſome time to a grammar-ſchool in 
the neighbourhood, he had there- 
acquired a propenſity to literature, 
| which. 
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which he ever after continued to cul- 
tivate. On the death of his father, 
he reſolved, however, {till to' remain 
in his farm; and he told Mr. Gran- 
tham, that he thought there was no 
inconſiſtency between the profeſſion 
of agriculture, and a taſte for li- 
terature. They were much pleaſed 
with Mr. Thornhill's farm, and with 
his converſation; and they after- 
wards learned, that he was highly 
reſpected in the neighbourhood for 
the general integrity of his conduct, 
and his mild and equitable behaviour 

to his workmen and labourers. 
HaviNG taken leave of this po- 
lite, intelligent, and happy farmer, 
they proceeded to Perſhore, where 
they arrived ſome time before the 
hour of dinner. They met with. a. 
very cordial reception from Mr. 
Ravenſcamp, 
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Ravenſcamp, and were much pleaſed 
with his houſe, and with its ſituation. 
They found there Mr. Byfield, a 
gentleman of Perſhore, and a neigh- 
bouring clergyman of the name of 
Kynaſton, Before dinner, they 
walked round Mr. Ravenſcamp's 
garden, which was laid out with 
much taſte; and in the courſe of 
their walk ſome converſation took 
place on the modern improvements 
in gardening. Mr. Ravenſcamp re- 
marked, that he thought there was 
too much lawn in modern gardens, 
and too little ſhade. I am of your 
opinion, fir, ſaid Mr, Grantham. 
Our forefathers had too much ſhade, 
and we have too little. It muſt, 
however, be admitted, that there are 
very great and real beauties in mo- 
50 dern 
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dern gardens, of which the antients 

appear to have had no conception. 
Mxs. Aſhton obſerved, that ſtatues 
were ſeldom ſeen in gardens now, 
with which formerly they were very 
frequently ornamented. They 
* have been rejected, madam,' ſaid 
Mr. Kynaſton, under the idea of 
their being unnatural; but I am 
not perfectly ſatisfied with their re- 
* jeftion, I know very well that a 
© ſtatue does not grow like a tree, and 
that therefore it is not quite ſo na- 
© tural in a garden. But I am not 
© ſure that the total expulſion ' of 
© ſtatues has been an improvement, 
© It is ſurely poſſible, that a mixture 
© of the works of nature, and of the 
© works of art, may be extremely 
© pleaſing. And the introduction of 
© ſtatues 
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© ſtatues into gardens was at leaſt fa- 
* yourable to the fine arts.” 

DINNER being announced, they 
retired into the houſe, where they 
found another gentleman who had 
been invited by Mr. Ravenſcamp, 
whoſe name was Betteſworth, and 
Miſs Dormer, a niece of Mrs. Raven- 
feamp's. During the time of dinner, 
Miſs Dormer remarked, that they 
had received that morning a viſit 
from Mrs. Addington and her daugh- 
ter, and that the latter ſeemed to have 
a very high opinion of herſelf, and 
to be very confident in her behaviour. 
© Yes, ſaid Mr. Ravenſcamp, * ſhe 
is confident enough; but her good 
qualities are not very apparent. 
* She has been about three years at a 


< boarding-ſchool ; during which 
time ſhe ſeems to have learnt, that 


© women 
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* women were not intended to be of 
any uſe. She has acquired, indeed, 
* ſome of thoſe accompliſhments 
* which are termed genteel, but is 
very little qualified for any of the 
© duties of a wife, or of a mother. 
© She is very deſirous of being a fine 
© lady, of being looked at and ad- 


* mired, and thinks pride and pert- 


* neſs evidences of her gentility,' 
My opinion,” ſaid Mr, Byfield, 
© is, that young ladies, if they have 
© ſenſible and well-bred mothers, are, 
in general, educated much more ad- 
vantageouſly at home than at board- 
ing - ſchools. Boys are in great 


danger of having their morals cor- 
* rupted at public ſchools; but ſuch. 


© ſchools are in many reſpects bene- 


* ficial to boys. This is not the 
* caſe with girls, though they may 


* corrupt 
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corrupt one another as well as boys. 


It ſhould be remembered, that the 
* acquiſition of aſſurance is no benefit 
to young ladies, whatever it may be 
to young gentlemen.” 

SOME remarks were then made 
relative to a clergyman, whoſe name 
was Bennington, . who had lately 
come to live in the town of Perſhore, 
having a ſhort time before been in- 
ducted into a living about four miles 
diſtant, and his parſonage houle being 
in a very decayed ſtate, Mrs. Ra- 
venſcamp obſerved, that ſhe heard 
Mr. Bennington was not a very deep 
ſcholar.  .* Why, Madam, ſaid Mr, 
Kynalton, * every man is not inclin- 

* ed to be ſo hard a ſtudent as that 
chancellor of France, who complain- 
ed, © that he was not able to ſtudy. 


« more than ſix bours on his wed- 
cc FG 


* 
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e ding day.” But I know ſomewhat 
© of Mr. Bennington, and can aſſure 

* you, that he is not a man deſtitute 

* of literature,though he cannot juſtly 

be conſidered as a very learned man, «| 

But he makes a great figure in the 

* ſports of the field, and is a very th 


excellent markſman.” That, Mr. f 
Byfield remarked, as many country T 
gentlemen had livings in their gift, « 
might contribute much more towards « 
procuring him good preferment in * 


the church, than poring over Grotius, 
and Lightfoot, and Clarke, and 
Whitby. 

Mx. Betteſworth obſerved, that 
Mr. Bennington might poſſibly be of 
opinion, that hard ſtudy was inju- 
rious to the conſtitution : for I re- 
member, ſays he, that Dr. Eachard 
aſſerts, that © although reading and 

2 thinking 


* wid þ$f - 


thinking break neither legs nor 
« arms, yet certainly there is nothing 
that ſo flags the ſpirits, diſorders 
the blood, and enfeebles the whole 


body of man, as intenſe ſtudies.” 


J po not think, ſaid Mr. Gran- 
tham, that a ſtudious life is ſo un- 
* favourable to health as it is ſome- 
© times repreſented. The beſt things, 
if carried to exceſs, may be in ſome 
* reſpets pernicious. But if a 
* ſtudious man relaxes his mind by 
mixing occaſionally in company, 


* and uſes moderate exerciſe, he may, 
if his natural conſtitution be good, 


enjoy a great degree of health, and 
* attain to a conſiderable age: and 


of this there are many inſtances in 
' © the hiſtory of the republic of letters.” 


AFTKR dinner, when the ladies 
were withdrawn, ſome converſation 


VorL. I. M occurred 
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occurred relative to the famous 
Drummond of Hawthornden, whofe 
works Mr. Kynaſton obſerved he 
had lately been peruſing, Mr. 
Ravenſcamp aſked him, what was his 
opinion of the writings of that 
author? Why, fir,” replied Mr. 
Kynaſton, © the poems of Drummond 
* poſleſs upon the whole an high de- 
© gree of merit; they have in them 
* much richneſs of fancy, and, for 
_ © that age, uncommon harmony of 
verſification. But they are ſometimes 
_ * quaint and affected; and even his 
*proſe compoſitions are ſtrongly 
© tintured with affectation.“ 

PriLie WALDEGRAVE remarked, 
that Ben Jonſon had ſo high an 
opinion of the merit of Drummond, 
that he travelled on foot into Scot- 
land, in order to viſit him at his ſeat 

4 e 
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at Hawthornden. He did ſo, replied 
Mr. Kynaſton; and yet it is ob- 
ſervable; that one of the moſt un- 
favourable accounts, which have been 
publiſhed of the character of Jonſon, 
was written by his friend Drummond. 
To get a bad character, ſaid Mr. 
Ravenſcamp, was but zn. ill return for 
a journey on foot into Scotland; but 
wits are not always candid in their 


"4 judgments of each other, nor ts their 


apparent friendſhip always characte- 
rized by fincerity. 
Mr. Grantham obſerves, has 
however ſevere the character might 
be which Drummond had given of 
Ben Jonfon, he had been ſufficiently 
favourable and courtly in his repre- 
ſentations of that ſage prince James 
the firſt. I remember,” ſaid he, *a 
poem of his, called, The River of 
M 2 Forth 
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“Forth Feaſting,” in which he 
© ſpeaks of James as the monarch of 
© all hearts, as the eye of the weſtern 
* world, the glory of the times, and 
* as a hero ſo. formidable, that he 

* might-appal even Mars himſelf.” 
Id the afternoon Mr, Raven- 
ſcamp, Mr. Grantham, and the 
other gentlemen, again joined the 
ladies at the tea-table. Some anec- 
dotes were related by Mr. Byfield of 
an apothecary at Perſhore; which 
gave Mr. Ravenſcamp occaſion to 
remark, that there was not at that 
time a ſingle phyſician, or medical 
man of any reputation, reſident in 
that neighbourhood. * And yet, 
ſaid Mr. Kynaſton, I do not know 
* but the people enjoy as much 
health here as in moſt other places. 
* Phyſicians, indeed, are not ſo much 
* wanted 


* 
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© wanted here, as in towns or cities 
that are extremely populous, It 
* was an obſervation of pope Adrian 
© the ſixth, that © a phyſician was 
every neceſlary to a populous coun- 
« try ; for, were it not for the phy- 
* {ician, men would live ſo long, and 
grow ſo thick, that one could not 
« live for the other.” 

Miſs DorRMER then mentioned a 
marriage which had lately taken place 
between a gentleman of Perſhore, 
and a young lady whoſe father had a 
ſeat about five miles diſtant; and 
obſerved, that it was conſidered as a 


very judicious match. From what 
©I know of the parties, ſaid Mr. 


Ravenſcamp, I am far from being 


© of that opinion. Their marriage 
© has been adjuſted according to the 
rules of prudence, ſo far as relates to 


* pecuniary 
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* pecuniary matters; but, though 
© ſome attention to fortune is certain - 
ly reaſonable in forming matrimo- 
© nial connexions, yet I do not con- 
* ſider that marriage prudent, in 
© which, however ſuitable the fortune 
© of the parties may be, little regard 
has been paid to their tempers and 
* diſpoſitions, and to the probability 
© of a mutual attachment. Where 
© there is no affection, there cannot 
© be much happinefs in the matri- 
© monial ftate, however ſplendid the 
© fortune.” 

Doi the clofe of this conver= 
ſation, ſome very expreſſive glances 
paſſed between Waldegrave and Har- 
riet, which ended in a maiden bluſh 
on the part of the latter; and, ſoon 
after tea, Mr. Grantham, Mrs. Afh- 
ton, and their companions, re-entered 

their 


. 
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their carriage, and returned again to 
Eveſham, much pleaſed with the re- 
ception that they had met with at 
Perſhore, with the company there, 
and with their excurſion. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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